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THE DUTY OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 

It is not with a mere desire to “start something,” 
but with a very real conviction that our sugges- 
tion, if adopted, would result in great good in the 
present transportation situation, that we enlarge on 
what we had to say last week as to action by the 
traffic clubs of the country looking toward a set- 
tlement of the railroad problem. 

We know that our suggestion has been discussed 
widely and the chairman of the publicity committee 
of the New York Traffic Club, writing of the con- 
gratulations that have poured in as a result of the 
action taken by that organization, says it is ex- 
pected that there will be concerted action by the 
traffic clubs of the country as a result of the public- 
ity given to what was done in New York and the 
accompanying suggestion by this magazine. We 
hope there will be, not because we suggested it, 
but because we can think of nothing that would 
have more weight in the situation, if the concerted 
action proved to be what we believe it would be. 

The only obstacle we can see to such action by 
other traffic clubs is that railroad members seem to 
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feel that they would be embarrassed by being 
parties to action opposing the policy advocated by 
the Director-General, who is the “boss” of all em- 
ployes of railroads under federal control. That 
consideration, apparently, did not make any differ- 
ence in New York. There may have been peculiar 
circumstances there. We do not know. Possibly 
the railroad members were excluded from the meet- 
ing or all had influenza when the resolution came 
up. But, judging from the list of officers and com- 
mittees and the roster of membership, there is about 
as large a percentage of railroad men in the New 
York organization as in any other traffic club com- 
posed of both industrial and railroad traffic men. 
It may be that the New York club voted on this 
resolution before the members had time to think 
of the possible effect on their jobs, or it may be 
that courage—or, more likely, common sense—runs 
a little higher there than elsewhere. 


Now, we are not advising that railroad members 
of traffic clubs should make martyrs of themselves 
for a cause. We are reasonable enough and prac- 
tical enough to admit that a man must think about 
his job first, so long as he can do so without sacri- 
ficing any principle. But what is there to be afraid 
of? Isn’t a man exalting himself somewhat to 
suppose that W. G. McAdoo, Director-General of | 
Railroads, would single him out and deal with him 
because, in a crowd, he voted his sentiments on a 
resolution dealing with a matter of public policy? 
In the first place, it probably would never be known 
or remembered whether a certain individual rail- 
road man was present when the resolution was 
adopted or how he voted on it, if at all. In the 
second place, his immediate superior, if he did find 
out about it, would probably agree with him. If 
he did not agree with him he probably would do 
nothing about it. In the third place, even if the 
matter got to Mr. McAdoo himself, what would he 
do about it? Would he “fire” all the railroad men 
who did not agree with him or would he have sense 
enough and fairness enough to admit that, on a 
matter of broad, general, public policy like this, 
each individual has a right and a duty to do what 
he can to bring about what he regards as a proper 
solution? We think the railroad man who voted 
for such a resolution, for instance, as was adopted 
by the New York Traffic Club, would have extreme- 
ly little to fear. The situation might be different 
if he constituted himself an evangelist and took the 
stump offensively against the ideas of his chief, or 
if the matter at issue were some minor thing like a 
scale of salaries or a method of operation. We 
think, further, that, admitting that there would be 
value in action by the traffic clubs, the railroad man 
who would be unwilling to take the extremely 
small risk that might exist would be something 
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very like a coward. We talk much of our free- 
dom as American citizens and our rights of free 
speech. Are we to use them only to make a noise 
when nothing bad can happen to us and nothing 
good can happen to the country as a result; or are 
we to use them when their use may accomplish 
something worth while? 

Of course, if one does not admit the value of such 
action as we propose he evades any necessity for 
acting. But we do not see how there can be any 
question about its value. There are, perhaps, a 
hundred traffic clubs scattered over the country. 
They are composed of men employed in the better 
positions on the railroads and in the industries. 
They are intelligent men and they know their busi- 
ness. They view the problem before us only from 
the practical point of view—they are not striving 
for office or to increase the value of securities. 
They want the commerce of the country hauled in 
such way and under such regulations as will furnish 
the best possible service and at the same time give 
the railroads their due. Their opinions are valuable 
because they are unbiased and because they come 
from men who know the business with which they 
are dealing. If they could all—or practically all— 
unite on a plan, say, against government owner- 
ship, against Mr. McAdoo’s fire-year plan, and for 
some general plan of regulation promising satisfac- 
tory service and adequate returns, do you not sup- 
pose Congress would listen? What better guide 
would you wish if you were a member of a Con- 
gressional committee charged with solving the 
problem? 

The traffic clubs have an opportunity here to do 
a great service. We hope it will not be ignored 
because of a feeling that railroad members might 
be embarrassed. They ought not to feel at all em- 
barrassed—and even if they did have some reason 
for such a feeling, a little thought might convince 
them that they have a duty to perform. Whatever 
comes of it, we congratulate the New York Traffic 


Club. 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 
It might be thought, from the fact that Director- 


General McAdoo is now sojourning in the salubrious 


climate of California and that the President of the 
United States seems in no hurry whatever to act 
on his resignation and appoint a successor, that the 
railroad situation is becoming quieter and more 
free from danger and that there is no need to 
worry—since those immediately responsible for the 
conduct of things are not worrying. But there is 
need for hurry—dignified and efficient hurry. At 
any time the President may carry out the threat 
made by him and proclaimed again by his Director- 
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General to hand back the railroads to their owners 
without any remedial or preparatory legislation. 
Mr. McAdoo has said that this will be done if his 
plan for five years of government operation is not 
adopted. It is fairly certain that it will not be 
adopted, he and Commissioner Woolley seeming 
to stand alone in favor of it. But if it is not, pique 
may cause what Senator Cummins has properly 
said would be akin to‘a crime and the railroads may 
be disposed of as Mr. McAdoo has threatened. Con- 
gress ought not to be frightened by his threat, but 
it ought to proceed at once to enact legislation mak- 
ing it impossible for the President to turn back the 
roads until Congress gets ready and formulates the 
terms under which they shall be turned back. 

As to the main problem—that of formulating an 
adequate and fair plan for turning back the rail- 
roads—consideration seems to be proceeding with 
due dispatch. It is unfortunate, however, that 
those most interested in bringing about such a re- 
turn under proper conditions are not united in their 
proposals. It might seem, at first thought, that 
such united action would be almost impossible, but 
to us it seems not at all so. It ought, after govern- 
ment ownership and Mr. McAdoo’s five-year plan 
were disposed of, to be comparatively easy for those 
concerned to agree on the main features of a plan 
that would provide adequate service and offer a fair 
return to the carriers. The trouble seems to be 
that everybody interested is trying to cure all the 
ills that beset the transportation situation instead 
of meeting the main issue alone and seeing that it 
is settled right, leaving other troublesome things 
to be settled later. The main thing is to get the 
roads back into private hands under a plan that will 
give business a fairly satisfactory service and the 
roads a fairly satisfactory revenue. There is no use 
complicating the problem now with matters like 
regional commissions and exclusive federal control 
of rates. We are against the one and in favor of 
the other, but we see no need of anybody insisting 
on either at this time. 

The danger is that if those who appear before 
the committees of Congress do not present some- 
what of a united front, those who hear what they 
say and who are charged with the duty of reaching 
a solution may become converted to this, that or 
the other theory more or less foolish or more or 
less unsatisfactory. Senator Lewis, for instance, 
one member of the committee, is a government 
ownership advocate. Senator Cummins, another 
member, has a scheme for government ownership 
and private operation. If those who appear before 
the committee fall out among themselves, why is it 
impossible that some patent nostrum like one of 
those shall be forced down the throats of the 
people? 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





A Boost for Commission Control.— 
It is almost impossible to overesti- 
mate the feeling of satisfaction among 
the supporters of Commission control 
over railroads as to the status of the 
legislative preliminaries pertaining to 
the work of putting the carriers back 
on a proper peace basis. In under- 
standable vernacular there is wide- 
spread belief that the Commission 
has “come back;” that it is again the 
pet of Congress, at least of the Sen- 
ate, that it was before the federal 
control bill was passed. Every man 
who heard Commissioner Clark answer the questions 
of the members of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce recognized that a man who had mastered his 
subject was giving reasons for the faith within him and 
his colleagues. Men who have known him for years knew 
him to be able, but no one other than his most intimate 
frieinds, perhaps, could have expected him so completely 
to cover every phase of the vast subject. The only point 
on which he was not prepared was the suggestion from 
Senator Gore that the government buy the right-of-way 
of every railroad so as to stop the ever-increasing un- 
earned increment, which must be recognized if the carrier 
is admitted to be able to own the land in fee simple, 
instead of having a mere easement, with the right of 
reversion in the heirs or assigns of the owner who gave 
whatever title the carrier has in the real estate. He and 
his colleagues had not discussed that, if at all, enough to 
enable Clark to say anything about it. It may be that 
the strength of the presentation made by Clark lay, in 
part, in the fact that the senators seemed to be in sym- 
pathy with the views he was expressing and that, there- 
fore, he had the kind of audience most favoring effective 
work. However, the advocates of Commission control pre- 
fer to believe the favorable impression Clark made is due, 
in large measure, to the feeling among the senators that 
perhaps, after all, they made a mistake in not legislating, 
after the railroads were taken over, in such a way as to 
make the Commission a larger factor in the operation 
of the railroads than it has been, if not the real master 
of the transportation of the land. They prefer to believe 
it was an evidence of the Commission’s “come back.” 





Roosevelt and Railroad Regulation.—Some of the men 
whose memories go back a dozen years recall the fact 
that it was Theodore Roosevelt who played a large part 
in putting teeth into the act to regulate commerce and 
appointing men who believed in using the new equipment. 
Among the men Roosevelt appointed was Edgar E. Clark, 
put forward by his colleagues to speak the mind of the 
Commission, which speaking was scheduled for the day 
Roosevelt died. Roosevelt was also largely responsible 
for the safety appliance law and for the compensation 
act which removed some of the terrors of law besetting 
the paths of those seeking damages for injuries sustained 
by employes of carriers while engaged in interstate com- 
Merce. Roosevelt, in 1906, used his powers of persuasion 
to obtain congressional action on the legislative proposals 
put forward by John J. Esch, soon to be chairman of 
the interstate commerce committee of the House, Charles 
E. Townsend, now a member of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, and the late William P. Hepburn, 
always a big fighter for a better law, even if not always 
able to agree with his younger colleagues. One thing 
the men with memories a dozen years long have wondered 
at is that Roosevelt, after helping persuade Congress to 
put teeth into the act to regulate commerce, never seemed 
to take any interest in the subject, after he quit office. 
It is possible he was persuaded that the amended law 
Was of doubtful value; that under it the railroads had 
been starved, as has often been alleged, and that they 
would all soon be in the courts trying to get from under 
the burdens imposed by the law and its administrators. 
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At any rate he seemed to have no interest in the subject, 
even when he was not engaged in the big political fights. 





The Sims Live Stock Bill.—An effort is being made by 
the advocates of the Sims bill, H. R. 13324, which, ac- 
cording to its title, is to regulate interstate commerce 
in live stock and meat products, to have it taken from 
the Senate interstate commerce committee and given to 
the committee on agriculture. This is being asked for on 
the ground that the interstate commerce committee is so 
busy with the big question of what to do with the rail- 
roads that it cannot give proper attention to the Sims 
bill. Chairman Smith, of the Senate committee, on Jan- 
uary 7 objected to a request for the transfer, made by 
Senator Kenyon. The latter introduced a copy of the 
Sims bill in the Senate and had it referred to the inter- 
state commerce committee. Chairman Smith, in objecting, 
said the bill contained so many propositions pertaining 
to the regulation of railroads that he felt he could not 
consent to the transfer, especially inasmuch as President 
Wilson had written him a letter asking the interstate 
commerce committee to consider the bill to which Mr. 
Sims’ name is attached. Shippers who own cars and 
branch houses, when they have read the bill, will prob- 
ably agree with Chairman Smith, especially if they are 
also advised that Chairman Colver of the Federal Trade 
Commission, in his testimony before the House interstate 
and foreign commerce committee, laid down the proposi- 
tion that when a carload of fresh meat is transported 
and placed in a refrigerator warehouse, the storage therein 
and the transportation thereto are one transaction, and 
that the warehouse is really a freight house. In so many 
words he said “transportation and storage are one” and 
that the refrigerator warehouse is really a freight depot. 
While the bill is limited in its terms to application to 
the packers, if Congress should assent to that idea that 
transportation and storage are one, every warehouse to 
which a carload shipper sends his goods becomes a freight 
house, open to everybody. That will be particularly so, 
it is suggested, if the carload freight is hauled in a car 
owned by the shipper. Nearly every day the Car Service 
Section sends out a notice to all railroads promptly to 
return cars indicated in the bulletin to their owner or 
owners. For instance, CS-89 calls on the railroads to 
return the gondola cars therein mentioned to the Weirton 
Steel Company at Weirton, W. Va. If that steel company 
has a warehouse or branch house at some place, to or 
from which it ships carload freight, then, under the Colver 
reasoning, that warehouse is a freight house, open to 
everybody. 





McAdoo Spills Government Ownership Beans.—Director- 
General McAdoo is in danger of becoming an outcast in 
a political economy school sense. Opponents of govern- 
ment ownership believe him to be, at heart, a government 
ownership man. They believe that, notwithstanding his 
declaration that he has no opinion on the subject. Advo- 
cates of it, early in his one year of railroad administra- 
tion, gleefully said he was demonstrating the need of 
government ownership. They predicted the railroads 
would never go back to private ownership. They are not 
so confident now.. Around the capitol there are govern- 
ment ownership advocates among the congressmen and 
among the newspaper correspondents. The lament among 
them now is that McAdoo has put “the cause” back fifty 
years, so far as the United States is concerned. They 
will have none of him now because, talk among them 
indicates, he ruined them. They think Postmaster-General 
Burleson is making more progress toward the millennium 
represented by a government clerk, with his heels on his 
desk, telling a man who would like to be a big shipper 
“where to head in.” Burleson has not run up the cost 
of sending wire messages, at least not much. He is avoid- 
ing expense in the transmission of messages, by- having 
the messenger girls throw them at the doors of the ad- 
dressees and running. In that way he is saving the time 
that would be used in getting the signature of an ad- 
dressee. That is the system in use on the telegraph line 
that has not opposed Mr. Burleson’s plans in any way. 
The other line is still requiring its messengers to obtain 
a receipt for what they deliver. When Mr. Burleson finds 
Officials of that company in contempt of his way of doing 
business that company may also have to save the time 
of messengers in that way and thereby promote the cause 
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of government ownership, by showing that the government, 
for a little time at least, can do the work at no greater 
cost to the buyer of service than the private corporation. 
Mr. Burleson has also abolished time and a half for Sun- 
day work by telegraph operators whose regular jobs em- 
brace Sundays. In that way he is saving some money. 
The question, however, is as to how long the labor unions 
will allow him to do that. A further question, it might 
be suggested, is as to how long the unions would allow 
a successor to do that, even if they allowed Mr. Burleson 
to “get away with it.” 





Government Ship Control.—While the Shipping Board 
is allowed, by law, to control ships built to meet the 
emergency, for five years after the close of the war, it 
is doubtful whether Congress will stand for that five-year 
term. There are various proposals in the making con- 
cerning it. Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, January 7 
introduced a joint resolution repealing that part of the 
espionage bill that authorizes the President to control 
ships, to the extent that it authorizes him to require his 
consent to the building of ships for foreign account. 
American shipbuilders think they can obtain orders for 
ships from Norwegians, Danes and others of the neutrals, 
if they can be assured that the ships, when built, will be 
allowed to fly the flag to which the owners subscribe 
allegiance. At present no ships may be built in an Ameri- 
can yard for a foreign owner, except with the consent 
of the President, which consent must be obtained through 
the Shipping Board. Opponents of the shipping board 
law, during its consideration in Congress, charged that 
the purpose of its advocates was to commit the country 
to the policy of government ownership of ships and the 
facilities of navigation. They believe they were accurate 
then and that they are accurate now when they renew 
the declaration of belief. Efforts to get away from that 
squint at government ownership, which to most of its 
opponents means nothing other than greater cost, because 
of the large number of easy government berths that would 
be provided, are expected, as a matter of course, espe- 
cially when the railroad question shall have been disposed 
of, so far as legislation is concerned. A. B. H. 


CONTROL OF WIRE COMPANIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It is the conviction of Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota, 
that the foreign commerce of the United States cannot be 
best promoted without an increase in the cable facilities of 
the United States. Therefore he has introduced a bill to 
provide for the control, supervision and operation of the 
wire and radio companies, both at home and abroad, so far 
as the United States can control companies promoted by 
American capital, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with power to fix maximum and minimum rates. The bill 
is particularly designed to allow the consolidation of wire 
companies, under the supervision of the Commission, re- 
gardless of the anti-trust law. The bill is as follows: 


“Section 1. That the word ‘company’ as used herein 
shall be deemed to mean any corporation, joint stock com- 
pany, partnership, limited partnership, association or per- 
son engaged in sending messages from one state, territory 
or district of the United States to any other state, territory 
or district of the United States; and the control here au- 
thorized to be exercised is the full and complete control 
which the Congress of the United States may exercise under 
the authority of the Constitution. 


“Section 2. The act to regulate commerce, approved 
February 4, 1887, known as the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and the several acts amendatory thereof and supplemental 
thereto, shall apply as far as applicable to the control of 
all companies engaged.in interestate commerce as provided 
by section 1 hereof, and the said Commission is given juris- 
diction thereunder of said companies and is authorized 
upon a hearing and notice duly given to fix both the maxi- 
mum and minimum rates and charges for all service fur- 
nished by such companies, and the said Commission is 
hereby authorized to regulate and control all service to be 
furnished by such companies, to compel the interchange of 
business, the joint use of facilities, and to fix all com- 
pensation, rents and charges therefor; and to make rules 
and regulations for the performance of all service, with 
power to enforce the same. 

‘Section 3. Any company engaged in the operation of 
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any such system or systems of communication desiring to 
consolidate with any other company so engaged, or to 2¢- 
quire property of any other such company, by purchase, 
lease or otherwise, which consolidation or acquisition would 
be in violation of the act of Congress entitled ‘An Act to 
Protect Trade and Commerce Against Unlawful Restraints 
and Monopolies,’ approved July 2, 1890, and all acts amend- 
atory thereof or supplemental thereto, may apply to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon petition, and afier 
public notice and hearing, the Commission is empowered. if 
in its opinion such consolidation or acquisition is in the 
public interest, to authorize such consolidation or acquisi- 
tion in whole or in part, permanently or for such length of 
time or under such terms and conditions as said Commis- 
sion shall provide, but the grounds of such authorization 
shall be stated by the Commission in writing and be made 
of record in its office. 

“Section 4. No company engaged in such business shall 
issue any stock, bonds or other securities without first hav- 
ing obtained the consent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and any such company desiring to issue such 
stock, bonds or securities shall apply to the Commission 
in writing, stating the amount and nature of such issue, 
in what manner secured, for what purpose the same is to 
be issued and the proceeds thereof to be applied, and after 
giving due notice and public hearing, the Commission may 
authorize such issue and provide terms and conditions 
under which such stock, bonds or securities may be sold or 
exchanged for property. No stock shall be issued except for 
cash paid or to be paid at the full par value of such stock; 
or for property of the full par value of said stock, the 
value thereof to be estimated by the Commission; and the 
Commission is authorized to fix the discount of any bonds 
or other securities to be issued. 

“Section 5. That, owing to the fact that the credit of 
the country is largely absorbed by government loans, 
thereby rendering it difficult, if not impossible, for private 
companies to finance themselves at present and to secure 
money to extend facilities which the requirements of the 
public and government may demand, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may, after a public hearing, recommend 
to the President of the United States a temporary loan to 
be made to any company engaged in constructing or operat- 
ing a marine cable system or systems, or additions or ex- 
tensions thereto, the amount of such loan in any case not 
10 GECCCE ccccecs. percentum of the cost thereof. Said 
loans shall be secured. as a first lien upon the lines so to 
be constructed in such manner as the said Commission 
shall recommend, but no such loans shall be made until 
approved by the President of the United States and shall 
not exceed $....... Provided, That the Commission may 
require, as a condition to such loan, that such new cable 
or cables will be manufactured wholly within the United 
States.” 


THE SIMS BILL 


The Sims bill, extending federal control for five years 
(H. R. 1307), is as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the first paragraph in section six of the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to provide for the operation of transporta- 
tion systems while under Federal control, for the just com- 
pensation of their owners, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved March twenty-first, nineteen hundred and eighteen, 
be, and is hereby, amended by adding the following: 

“That the further sum of $500,000,000 is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and made a part of the revolving fund pro- 
vided for in said section six.’ 

“Sec. 2. That section fourteen of said Act be, and is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“‘Sec. 14. That the Federal control of railroads and 
transportation systems herein and heretofore provided for 
shall continue for and during the period of the war and 
thereafter until January first, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-four: Provided, however, That the President may 
at any time during the period of Federal control agree 
with the owners thereof to relinquish all or any part of 
any railroad or system of transportation. The President 
may relinquish all railroads and systems of transportation 
under Federal control at any time he shall deem such 
action needful or desirable. No right to compensatio2 
shall accrue to such owners from and after the date of 
relinquishment for the property so relinquished.’ ” 
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Senate Committee Railroad Hearings 


Director-General, Interstate Commerce Commission and Railway Executives Are Heard— 
Shippers and Security Owners Preparing to Appear—Some 
Impressions as to Probabilities 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The first week of the inquiry by the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, with a view to finding a way out 
of the railroad wilderness, seems to afford more or less 
ground for the following: 

That the five-year plan is dead and that, unless extreme 
pressure is brought to bear, Senators Lewis and LaFol- 
lette are the only ones who may be expected to vote for it 
in the committee. 

That the repeal of the anti-trust and anti-pooling laws, 
so far as they apply to common carriers, is probable. 


That the Interstate Commerce Commission will be auth- 
orized. to supervise consolidations of carriers with a view 
to preserving the benefits of unified operation—a thing 
advocated by the principal railroad men, by President Taft, 
and other public men, and demonstratad during the period 
of federal control. 


That Director-General McAdoo believes that is the thing 
to do, if the five-year plan is not put into operation. 


That, when the five-year plan is disposed of, there is not 
much difference of opinion, the larger essential points, 
among the Railroad Administration, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the railroads. They agree that a 
return to private operation, under one form or another, is 
desirable. 

That the Commission and senators seem to believe that 
continuance of federal control for about one year should 
be the limit, and that that limit should also be the mini- 
mum time allowed for legislation and for preparation by 
the railroad corporations for a resumption of their func- 
tions. : 

That the hearings have shown a tendency on the part 
of senators to overlook the fact that shippers are perhaps 
less interested, immediately, in the final disposition of the 
problem than they are in getting rid of the work of the 
Railroad Administration in the setting aside, in General 
Order No. 18, without warrant of law, but to win the war, 
of the Carmack amendment. The Carmack amendment al- 
lows a shipper to sue the originating or delivering ,road 
for loss or damage, without saying where the loss or dam- 
age took place, the theory being that the railroads having 
the records of the movement of the freight are able to say 
where it took place. Under General Order No. 18 the ship- 
per must sue where the loss occurred or at the place of 
residence of the complainant. Some shippers are also 
much interested in state rates, which they believe were set 
aside without warrant of law. Employes are interested 
in the general order which requires them to sue for dam- 
ages for personal injuries in the jurisdiction where the 
loss of life or injury took place, or where the plaintiff 
lived at the time the cause of action arose. Judge Trieb- 
_ opinion sustained that order of the Railroad Adminis- 
ration. 
is to restore the rate-making power to the Commission. 

These things were done, proposed or suggested: 

Director-General McAdoo submitted his argument in 
favor of the five-year lease of life he desires for the win- 
the-war plan of operating the railroads, including the auto- 
cratic power over rates and many other things. 

The Commission, through Commissioner Clark, submit- 
ted its plan for dealing with the problem of final disposi- 
tion, but said nothing about the immediate problem of 
getting the railroads back from a win-the-war basis to one 
that recognizes that there is actual, if not formal, peace. 

The railroad executives, through T. DeWitt Cuyler, sub- 
mitted the plan of the railroads, the chief feature of which 
is the creation of a department of transportation, with a 
Secretary of transportation, with a seat in the cabinet, to 
take over the executive and administrative functions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, pass on rates, state 
and interstate, submitted by the carriers, and either ap- 
Prove them or allow them to become effective without his 
approval, subject to attack before the Commission, 


Many think the first thing that ought to be done ’ 





Clifford Thorne filed a statement for shippers represented 
by him. 

McAdoo Again on Stand. 

As to what should be done with the railroads, W. G. 
McAdoo has no plan other than for Congress to make a 
five-year extension of the war-time expedient adopted by 
that body, when it was considered the only way out of 
a jumble that threatened to render America’s participation 
in the war ineffectual. His thought, as expressed in an 
answer to a question by Senator LaFollette January 4, 
is that the five-year period is needed more definitely to 
prove the value of unification. 

If Congress rejects his request for an extension, then 
his idea is that the properties should be returned to their 
owners “as soon as possible.” Several indirect but futile 
efforts were made by senators to induce Mr. McAdoo to 
guess, intimate, or estimate what would be a reasonable 
time to allow Congress for fabricating a plan for a return 
of the property to its owners, without coincidentally throw- 
ing them into bankruptcies because of the great load of 
expense the Railroad Administration has placed on them. 
Ineffectual efforts were also made to get his idea as to 
what he means by “as soon as possible.” 

Adoption of the McAdoo suggestion or request seems 
an impossible outcome of the inquest the Senate com- 
mittee is holding on the subject. Not one distinctly 
friendly question was asked of Mr. McAdoo in the two 
days that he was on the stand. Senator Smith of South 
Carolina, chairman of the committee and leader in the 
organization of southern senators who forced Mr. McAdoo 
to modify G. O. 28 before it became operative, tried 
once or twice to formulate what apparently were intended 
to be friendly and helpful questions, but he was not ex- 
tremely successful. 

The nearest approach to the proffer of a friendly hand, 
in the form of a question, came from Senator La Follette, 
who distinguished himself by reticence during the con- 
sideration of the federal control bill. 

“Your idea,” said he, “is to have a test period that will 
even more clearly demonstrate the value of unified opera- 
tion?” That was not the whole of his question. He laid 
a foundation for it, using a large number of words. Taken 
together, they were generally construed as meaning that 
Senator La Follette thinks well of the McAdoo proposal. 

The questions of Senators Gore, Pomerene and Under- 
wood, all members of the same party to which McAdoo 
owes his allegiance, could not be deemed friendly, unless 
the one making such an estimate of them were willing 
to stretch his imagination. 

At the conclusion of his testimony McAdoo took public 
leave of the members of the committee, saying that he 
did not expect again to meet them in any official capacity. 
He assured them he would watch their careers with great 
interest. He said he expected to go away on January 
7, and that his mantle would fall on the shoulders of his 
successor in a “few days.” 


Has No Other Plan. 


A question by Senator Watson of Indiana, near the 
close of the second day of McAdoo’s appearance, brought 
his position into distinctness. 

“You have no recommendation, no plan, other than this 
one for a five-year extension of the existing control?” said 
Watson. “If Congress votes it down, then you will not 
have anything to offer?” 

The Director-General assented to that, adding that be- 
fore he undertook to say anything about any other plan 
he would want time to think about it; that his thought 
had run along the lines indicated for the reasons put 
forth—namely, the maintenance of a high morale during 
at least three and probably four of the five test years, 
operation under normal conditions and the demonstration 
of the benefits of unification. One of his reasons was 
that if the twenty-one months part of the law is carried 
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out the question of what to do with the railroads will 


come up in the midst of the presidential campaign of 
1920. Senator Townsend suggested that a five-year period 
might bring the question forward in 1924. 

“The railroads of the United States must be kept out 
of politics,” said Mr. McAdoo. “I have religiously kept 
it out. The men picked to operate them were selected 
because they knew how to operate and not because of 
their politics. I think I know the politics of one regional 
director. He is a Republican. The politics of the others 
are unknown to me. Inevitably if the question of final 
disposition comes up during the presidential campaign, 
the employes, about 2,000,000 of them, would be solicited 
for their support. Democrats will want their votes, and 
so will Republicans.” 

“Your plan simply postpones this period of ferment, 
doesn’t it,” asked the Michigan Senator. The Director- 
General did not agree with him. He reiterated previously 
expressed thoughts about the desirability of a period for 
“dispassionate consideration” of the question by Congress 
and for a disappearance of the contentions that now exist 
between the Railroad Administration and the corporation 
officers as to which shall pay for engines and cars built 
at war prices. 

“I am not quite clear as to your argument that there 
will be less difficulty in disposing of these questions of ex- 
tensions and betterments five years from now than during 
the next twenty-one months,” said the Michigan senator. 
“You say the corporation officers are questioning your au- 
thority for the things you are doing or proposing to do. 
What makes you think they will not question your acts in 
three, four or five years?” 

“T think they will question them whenever a settlement 
is proposed. That is only natural. What I mean is there 
will be less argument then than now, because wages—I 
mean prices—will be lower and the officers probably will 
be willing to make extensions and improvements because 
it will be impossible to postpone them longer. Now they 
seem to feel that by postponing the work they will be ina 
position to dispose of the questions without considering 
anything other than the interest of the corporation. If the 
period were longer, I think they would be more inclined to 
agree to undertaking things they know should be done. 
They would feel they had to go ahead instead of waiting 
for the end of government control.” 


Question of Morale. 


At that point Mr. McAdoo brought in his declaration 
about the necessity for keeping the railroad question out 
of politics and Townsend countered by suggesting that he 
was merely proposing to put off the supposediy evil day. 

“It seems to me you are begging the question,” added 
Townsend, and the Director-General said he was not inten- 


tionally doing so. 

“I feel that under a period of composure and stability, 
such as proposed, a high morale would prevail for at least 
three years and we would obtain results upon which we 
could base future acts.” 

“Then you want to make a rigid five-year period of test?” 

“Yes, sir; that is, unless Congress legislated in the mean- 


time. I would not leave any discretion with the Presi- 
dent for the return of the roads. I think that should be 
done, because it is my conviction that a proper improve- 
ment program could not be made or carried out in less 
than five years. All over this country, for instance, there 
are railroads, the bridges of which are too light, the round 
houses and the shops are too small. That is particularly 
true of the Boston & Maine, which we are helping through 
a reorganization. In the south there is one railroad the 
bridges of which are too light to allow the use of modern 
engines. It is being operated at a high degree of inefii- 
ciency. To give stability a longer period is necessary.” 

“But you’re about leaving office. If this extension is 
granted it will not be your ideas that are carried out. But 
is there any reason for thinking that you or any other man 
can make a better exit from the present situation in five 
than in two years?” continued Townsend. 

Mr. McAdoo said that the identity of the man to carry 
out the plan was of no importance, because, he said, the 
question is so big that there is assurance that anybody 
who is picked would be fitted for the place. That is what 
he said in answer to Townsend’s suggestion that he is one 
of the few men of business ability in the present national 
administration. 

When Senator Townsend had finished, Senator Gore, of 
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Oklahoma, caused a stir by asking questions that led to 





the inference that he is in favor of taking the anti-trust 
and anti-pooling laws off the railroads and depriving the 
shipper of the right to route his freight, presumably via an 
intermediate carrier. 

“Would you favor a modification of the Sherman law g 
as to allow the merging of railroads into two or three big 
national systems, under the supervision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission?” asked Gore. 

“I am not sure that I would favor the extension of such 
power to anybody, because I prefer a permanent and com 
prehensize solution of the question, rather than a make 
shift.” 

“Would you allow pooling of freight and earnings under 
like supervision?” 

“TI am in favor of a permanent and comprehensive solv. 
tion and not legislation to serve as a makeshift.” 

-“Igs the right of the shipper to route his freight con- 
sistent with any proper transportation scheme?” 

“It should not be permitted under government control 
of transportation.” 

“You would not have been able to meet the war emer. 
gency if you had been compelled to respect the anti 
trust and anti-pooling laws and the right of the shipper 
to route his freight, would you?” persisted Gore. 

“Probably not so well as it was met.” 

“Wasn’t the break down of transportation due to 
priority orders?” asked the Oklahoma senator. 

The Director-General said that that was one of the 
causes. Then the Oklahoma senator took up the regional 
organization plan suggestions put forward by McAdoo 
and wanted to know what transportation reason there 
was for the regional territorial lines now in existence in 
the Southwest. Not receiving any enlightenment on that 
point, he said it seemed to him that the objections to the 
regional system were fundamental and that therefore that 
idea might as well be discarded. 

“Do you think the government could be relied on, in 
the absence of competition, for efficient service?” asked 
Gore. 

“Why, certainly,” responded the Director-General. 


The McAdoo Test. 


Then Senator McLean undertook to obtain informa 
tion. He wanted to be sure he knew what kind of test 
the Director-General was proposing. 

“Suppose we grant your request and the test is a fail- 
ure? What will have been demonstrated?” asked Me. 
Lean. 

“That would demonstrate a failure,’ retorted McAdoo. 

“Would it demonstrate a failure of government owner 
ship or of government operation?” 

“That would depend upon the conditions under which 
it was made.” 

“Would it demonstrate the failure of private ownership 
and operation?” 

“That seemed to have been proved before the govern: 
ment undertook operation.” 

“Wouldn’t it simply demonstrate nothing?” asked Mc 
Lean, who pointed out that the test is not to be of gov- 
ernment ownership, private ownership or of regional 
operation. He suggested that the railroad men who had 
been described by Director-General McAdoo as opposing 
his plans would quote McAdoo’s words to show that the 
test demonstrated nothing. After calling attention to the 
fact that the railroad. men, year after year, have been 
asking for the removal, of laws that prevent unified 
operation, McLean wanted to know whether it could be 
asserted that the railroad owners had failed, when n0 
opportunity had been given them for the trail of definite 
plans suggested by them. 

“You are proposing extensive legislation,” answered Mc 
Adoo, who apparently saw the drift of the senator’s ques 
tions, and countered with another. 

“Can you guarantee a certain result?” he asked McLeat. 
The latter said he could not. 

“T cannot guarantee my suggestion to produce anything 
more than a definite period for getting facts from exper! 
ence,” said McAdoo. “It is my conviction that this extel 
sion is the best solution of the question, the solution of 
which must be made to save us from the incompetency and 
inefficiency of private control, whether the incompetency 
and inefficiency arise from laws or what not. I am nd 
criticizing any individual or any company, but there was 
inefficiency and incompetency.” 
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He added that, in his opinion, it would be a big mistake, 
now that “we are on the inside and can look at furniture 
and appraise the pictures on the wall,” if the government 
does not allow itself plenty of time to carry out the experi- 
ment. It should not give up the advantage it has by turn- 
jing away the railroads. 

After Senator Watson had persuaded, by means of his 
question, Director-General McAdoo to cut himself loose 
from all plans other than the five-year extension of war 
control, and Senator La Follette had extended what looked 
like a helping hand, Senator Smith led Mr. McAdoo into 
saying that there could be no proper co-ordination between 
the government-controlled merchant marine and the rail- 
roads unless the railroads were also government controlled. 

Then Senator Cummins took up the Director-General’s 
speech about keeping the railroads out of politics. 

“Your suggestion is that if we had a five-year term we 
would have political quiet,” said Cummins. “You don’t 
really believe that?” 

“My thought was the question would not be acute in 
1920 and that by 1924 there would be a crystallization of 
thought such as there is not now, which fact is shown by 
the multitude of suggestions made here.” 

“I can’t understand why you want a test,” persisted Cum- 
mins. “You are satisfied with the results of unified con- 
trol, aren’t you?” 

“Tes. wit.” 

“Then what is there to test?” 

“Simply to get more illumination.” 

“You and the President seem to disagree as to what 
should be done. He says he has no plan and that unless 
Congress makes one his idea is to return the railroads 
as speedily as possible,” suggested Senator Poindexter. 

“1 don’t think we are in disagreement,” said McAdoo. 
“We might make more speed by making the five-year test.” 

Senators Underwood and Pomerene tried to obtain ideas 
as to what excuse there would be in law for keeping the 
properties for five years, but they could obtain none. The 
day before McAdoo though it possible, without having to 
buy the properties, to keep them for an indefinite period, 
even ninety-nine years. 

The cross-examination was begun the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 3, immediately after the Director-General had read 
what Senator Watson later called his justification of his 
administration and his request for a continuance of the 
powers granted for the winning of’ the war. It continued 
six hours, coming to an end on January 4, and then be- 
cause the Director-General said he had made important en- 
gagements and was preparing to go away. Just at the end 
of the cross-examination he said he expected John Barton 
Payne to attend the sessions. He has been ill, so the 
legal questions fired at McAdoo were not answered. 


The Financial Situation. 


Chairman Smith began the cross-examination, but he did 
not carry it far. It was taken up by Senators Cummins, Kel- 
logg and Townsend, in the main, and it would have been 
continued for many more hours than it was but for the 
Director-General’s oft-repeated suggestion that he had some- 
thing else he desired to do. Cummins and Kellogg took 
up the financial end of the subject and pressed the Direct- 
or-General hard at times. He took refuge in the general 
defense that the country was at war and only secondary 
attention, if any, could be given to the question of expense. 
Time and again he said the frequent references to the 
expenses was the best evidence, to his mind, that could 
be given in support of his proposal to make a five-year 
period so as to give unified operation a chance to show 
what it could do. At one point he appeared to make a 
great impression by calling attention to the saving of 16,- 
000,000 car miles. 


At one time he objected to a comparison of the figures 
for the last year of private operation and the year of 
government operation, because of the blizzards and -the 
war, as if the United States had not been in war for nine 
months in 1917 and as if there had been no bad weather 
that year. Senator Kellogg, on January 4, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the comparison could not be so 
bad in view of the fact that the figures for 1918 do not 
include, as part of the operating cost, the expense of 
keeping up the Railroad Administration machine, which 
has 1,100 employes and salaries running as high as 
$50,000 a year. The senator also called attention to the 
fact that the figures for 1917 include all the operating 
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expenses, while those for 1918 include only a part of 
them. In 1917, the salaries of the corporation officers 
were paid out of operating revenue. In 1918 the salaries 
of the men on the government pay roll who took the 
places of the corporation pay roll men were not counted 
as part of the cost. Director-General McAdoo said they 
would be. 

There has long been a promise that the salary roll 
of the Railroad Administration pay roll would be made 
public. It had been outstanding for months, without any 
show of redemption, at the time the Director-General 
testified. 2 

“Your idea is that with the government control to run 
for so short a period you cannot expect the co-operation 
of either the officers or men such as would be the fact if 
the period were longer,” suggested the chairman. 

“My idea is that disputes are bound to grow up and 
the nearer the time for the return of the roads, the less 
effective the co-operation. My earnest conviction is that 
if the period is limited to twenty-one months, the morale 
of both officers and men will be low, especially if the 
termination comes during a political campaign. Unless 
we have agreements, now not seemingly possible, the 
needed improvements cannot be made. If ‘the period of 
control were extended, I think it would be easier to ob- 
tain agreements between the Railroad Administration and 
the corporate officers. After three years under peace 
conditions, it would be easy for congress to legislate.” 

“What would be the attitude of the officers under peace 
conditions? During the war you say you had co-opera- 
tion based on patriotism.” 

“Oh, I’m satisfied there would be less co-operation under 
peace conditions than under war, especially if the period 
of test was only short,” said the Director-General. “There 
are things even those not anxious to co-operate would see 
the uselessness of trying to put off for five years.” 


Senator Watson asked why it was necessary at this 
short session when only appropriation bills can be passed 
to raise the question, when the Director-General’s policy 
was to keep on under government operation. 


“Oh, I have no policy,” said McAdoo. “I’m merely 
suggesting a way for carrying on an experiment in such 
a way as to give Congress time in which to come to a 
conclusion. It is my earnest conviction that if the time 
is not to be extended, the roads should be returned to 
their owners as soon as possible.” 


Freight Terminal - Unification. 


Answering Senator Poindexter, the Director-General said 
it would cost $45,000,000 for freight terminals and $25,- 
000,000 for passenger terminals at Cincinnati and probably 
five years for building. 

“How would you finance the construction,” asked the 
Washington senator. . 

“We'd have to make agreements,” said McAdoo. “We 
could order the improvements in the public interest, but, 
of course, that might lead to a lawsuit.” 

“Isin’t it a fact that the unification of freight terminals 
has been prevented by the Sherman anti-trust law?” asked 
Poindexter. 

“Oh, I don’t think so. I haven’t heard of that law being 
used to prevent anything of that kind.” 

“Permit me to interrupt and say that that was the fact 
at St. Louis,” said Senator Kellogg. 

“I didn’t know that,” said the Director-General. “I sup- 
pose, now, that I’m going to practice iaw, that’s one of 
the facts I should know.” 

“Do you think the trunk lines would agree to a five-year 
extension of the contract?” asked Senator Underwood. 

Before that question was answered Underwood and 
McAdoo had a disagreement as to what effect the five-year 
extension would have on the contract. Underwood con- 
tended the contracts would be, voided; McAdoo thought 
not. Underwood said that undoubtedly the government 
would have to pay for the property and not merely a 
rental. McAdoo could not agree to that. 

“Isn’t your proposal that the present law should be 
extended to Jan. 1, 1924?” aswed Senator Cummins. 

“Yes, sir, substantially as at present.” 

“Then you ask that for five years of peace the President 
shall have the power to set aside all laws, state and 
federal, all rates and orders of state regulation bodies?” 

“Yes, sir, except such minor changes as Congress may 
think desirable.” 2 
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“You think the power to make rates should be continued 
in peace time?” 

“Yes, sir; my idea is that there should be a centralized 
control, so as to make the test under proper conditions.” 

The Director-General said that under no _ conditions 
should the President’s power to initiate rates be limited 
beyond a requirement that he should give thirty days’ 
notice. 

“The power to review rates is enough to give the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission during the test period,” 
said McAdoo. 

At one point he said the power of suspension should not 
be restored because there might come times when a quick 
change in rates was desirable and a quick decision from 
the Commission could not be obtained. 

The Iowa senator took the Director-General over what 
looked like a rough road about financing extensions and 
improvements. In his statement Mr. McAdoo had said 
half a billion dollars a year should be spent, or $2,500,- 
000,000 in five years. 

“Where are you going to get the money?” asked the Iowa 
senator. The Director-General said he thought the rail- 
roads, with the moral backing of the government, could 
borrow the money. The Iowa senator wanted to know 
whether it would therefore not also be necessary to make 
an agreement between the government and the corpora- 
tions, just as if the properties were returned to their own- 
ers. The Iowa senator said he was having a hard time to 
see how the extensions and improvements were to be made 
any easier under the five-year plan than under the twenty- 
one months’ plan, because at no time has the national 
government the power to order them. 

“During the ten months ended with October the net of 
the federal controlled roads was $905,000,000 less than 
during the same months of the preceding year,” said Sen- 
ator Cummins. 

“Oh, no, I don’t think there are any such figures,” said 
the Director-General. 

“Well, then, here in October there has been a reduction 
in the net of $16,000,000.” 


McAdoo Objects to Figures. 


The question constrained the Director-General to protest 
against using the figures for 1918 for comparison with 
1917 because, he said, the figures do not show how much 
tonnage was moved for the money the railroads are sup- 
posed to have lost in 1918. He objected to the use of the 
ten-month or the October figures, because, he said, the 
quantity of transportation produced for the contrasted 
amounts of money was not given. Senator Cummins did 
not press the comparison. 

The Iowa senator, however, was anxious to find out how 
it would be possible to reduce rates, as suggested by the 
Director-General in his statement in chief. 

“If the tonnage in 1919 is as great as it was in 1918, I 
think the economies will make possible a little reduction,” 
said he. 

At one point the Director-General was misled into the 
impression that the Iowa senator was trying to prove the 
Railroad Administration inefficient because it did not pro- 
duce as big a net in 1918 as the owners produced in 1917, 
even after an enormous increase in rates. 

“No, I am not trying to prove the administration ineffi- 
cient,” said the Iowan. “I’m merely trying to find out how 
we are to emerge from this condition without going into 
bankruptcy. I’m thinking more of the proposal to turn 
back these roads in a short time. That would be little 
less than a crime. With wages and supplies high it would 
be a crime to turn them back without a period in which 
to get ready for the change in state and federal laws.” 

“I don’t believe railroads would suffer as much as you 
think they would,” said McAdoo. 

McAdoo, in an answer to a question, said he did not 
propose to meet his estimated deficit of $136,000,000 by 
another increase in rates. He said it should be paid out 
of the revolving fund. Several times he referred to his 
conviction that he could achieve a surplus in 1919, main- 
tain high wages and still reduce rates. 

McAdoo, answering Cummins, said Congress could not 
make as good solution of the problem in one year as 
it could after a five-year test. 

An effort on the part of Senator Kellogg to find out 
the reason for the different kind of rates prescribed in 
GO No. 28, especially on grain and grain products, re- 
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sulted in his being told that they were details with which 
the Director-General was not familiar. 

The Senate committee did not continue its hearings on 
the railroad problem January 6, at which time Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Clark was to have expressed his 
views. The committee adjourned for the day out of re 
spect for the memory of Theodore Roosevelt. Senator 
Townsend, of Michigan, as soon as the committee met, 
moved to adjourn for the day. Senator Watson of Indi. 
ana seconded the motion and Senator Pomerene of Ohio 
asked permission also to second it. 


Plan of the Commission. 


Commissioner Edgar E. Clark, speaking for the Commis. 
sion, except Commissioner Woolley, presented the follovw- 
ing bn the Senate interstate commerce committee Janu- 
ary 7: 

“It is unnecessary to dilate upon the vital importance 
of transportation to the country, its commerce and in. 
dustries, or to picture the immensities of the transporta- 
tion business and of the plant which it employs. The 
questions now presented should be considered in a spirit 
as big and broad as are the interests to be affected thereby, 
The legislation to be enacted in answer to those questions 
should be based upon a policy as broad as the territory 
to which it applies and the law in which our governmental 
policy is announced should be as big as the business to 
which it relates. Governmental regulation of corporations 
engaged as common carriers should reach the corporate 
activities wherever those activities may lawfully go in 
serving the public as interstate carriers. The responsi- 
bilities of operation under governmental regulation must 
be accepted by the carrier corporations and the respon- 
sibilities that go with such regulation should be accepted 
in full by the government. 

“In our last annual report we said, with regard to the 
future of the railroads, that whatever line of policy is 
determined upon the fundamental aim or purpose should 
be to secure transportation systems that would be ade 
quate for the nation’s needs even in time of national 
stress or peril and that will furnish to the public safe, 
adequate and efficient transportation at the lowest cost 
consistent with that service, and that to that end there 
should be provision for the following: 

1. The prompt merger, without friction, of all the car- 
riers’ lines, facilities and organizations into a continental 
and unified system in time of stress or emergency. The 
thought underlying this is that, in the light of recent 
experiences, the President should be by law authorized 
in time of national stress or peril to assume possession, 
control and operation of the transportation systems of the 
country to such an extent as may be necessary to serve 
and protect the general public safety and welfare. Such 
action was found to be essential about one year ago. It 
is hoped that such an emergency will not again arise, 
but it seems wise to provide for it if it should come, and 
that all cavil and controversy as to the lawful power to 
act should be, by statute, set at rest. The Franco-Prus- 
sian war led the British government to provide by law 
in 1871 a plan for taking over for governmental needs the 
railroads of Great Britain. It did not need or use that 
power until in connection with the World War which be- 
gan in 1914. The further thought is that there may pos 
sibly arise a national stress or emergency, not the direct 
outgrowth of a war in which we are engaged, which would 
warrant and justify the exercise of such a power. If the 
power is provided by law it does not necessarily follow 
that it will be used, and it must be presumed that no 
President would exercise it except upon appropriate or 
proper occasion. 

“2. Merger within proper limits of the carriers’ lines 
and facilities in such part and to such extent as may be 
necessary in the general public interest to met the rea 
sonable demands of our domestic and foreign commerce. 
The thought underlying this is that it might become 
necessary or be found desirable in the general public it 
terest to permit, encourage or require carriers within 
limits as to extent, territory and time to merge their lines 
and facilities or the operation thereof. The exercise of 
such a power would necessarily be an administrative 
function. 

Railway Construction. 


“3. Limitation of railway construction to the necessi- 
ties and convenience of the government and of the publi¢ 
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and assuring construction to the point of these limitations. 
The thought underlying the first part of this suggestion 
is that in some instances, for speculative or competitive 
reasons, railroads have been built in excess of the rea- 
sonable demand and in excess of the necessities of the 
territory built into, as well as of its reasonably prospective 
traffic. A railroad once built ordinarily must -be operated 
and permitted to earn a living. The public should not 
be burdened with the maintenance of two or more rail- 
roads when one would substantially answer every legiti- 
mate purpose. In this connection it would be desirable 
that in the exercise of its powers the Congress should 
say that no railroad shall be constructed or extended that 
is to engage or is engaged in interstate commerce unless, 
in addition to required authority from the state, a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity is secured from 
federal authority. The thought underlying the second part 
of this suggestion is that a railroad having been permitted, 
by public franchise and the powers that go with it, to 
build into a given territory, it should be required to prop- 
erly serve and develop that territory. And in developed 
territory it is important to provide for the extension of 
short branch or spur lines or spur tracks to communities 
and industries that should be served and ‘that can furnish 
sufficient traffic to justify such extension. 

“In some of the states the state officers are authorized 
to require such extensions, but in such cases they are 
necessarily primarily concerned with, if not confined to, 
a consideration of state traffic. Some of the states have 
not vested such authority in any state official. Ordi- 
narily such extensions would be desired for the purpose 
of facilitating or making possible the transportation of 
interstate traffic. The desirability of uniformity is ob- 
vious. The exercise of federal authority should not de- 
pend upon whether or not the state has acted and should 
not be different as to the state that has legislated on 
the subject and the state that has not so legislated. It 
therefore seems desirable that the Congress should exer- 
cise its jurisdiction in this regard in a plenary way and 
thet where such extensions are desired in connection with 
the movement of presently existing or prospective inter- 
state traffic and the carrier is unwilling to construct them, 
it may, upon proper showing and after full hearing, be 
réquired to do so by the federal tribunal. 


Inland Waterways. 


“4. Development and encouragement of inland water- 
ways and co-ordination of rail and water transportation 
systems. This means the co-ordination of rail and water 
transportation systems by establishment and maintenance 
of through routes between rail and water carriers and 
reasonable joint rates applicable thereto, divided upon 
reasonable bases, whenever and wherever such through 
routes will facilitate or economize in the movement of 
traffic and serve a real public interest. The law now 
prohibits a rail carrier from increasing a rate which has 
been reduced to meet water competition unless some 
justification for the increase can be shown other than 
the elimination of water competition. Where there is 
legitimate water competition and legitimate reason or occa- 
sion therefor, neither the railroads nor the water carriers 
should be permitted to reduce their competitive rates 
below a reasonable compensatory level for the purpose 
of stifling the competition. Rates that are on a level 
lower than is reasonably compensatory are not a public 
benefit. If they cover all the traffic the carrier’s bank- 
tuptcy and destruction are inevitable. If it has other 
traffic it is certain that it will endeavor from that other 
traffic to recoup its losses under the non-compensatory 
rates. A well-directed and proper co-ordination of rail and 
water transportation systems will of itself be an encour- 
agement to the development of inland waterways. 


“We suggested five plans which we thought doubtless 
Would be proposed for adoption as our future governmental 
Policy and said that additional plans and modifications or 
combinations of those mentioned might be listed. 

“Much can be said on either side as to the relative 
advantages and disadvantages which accrue from or neces- 
Sarily attend either government ownership and operation 
or private ownership and operation. It seems obvious 
that no plan of private ownership should be considered 
unless it be under a broadened, extended and amplified 
governmental regulation. Considering and weighing as 
best we can all of the arguments for and against the 
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different plans, we are led to the conviction that with the 
adoption of appropriate provisions and safeguards for reg- 
ulation under private ownership it would not be wise or 
best at this time to assume government ownership or 
operation of the railways of the country. 

“The law provides that federal control shall not con- 
tinue beyond twenty-one months after the promulgation of 
a treaty of peace. The wisdom of thus providing a rea- 
sonable period after the passing of the imperative neces- 
sities of our government in actual prosecution of warfare, 
within which to readjust or make preparations for read- 
justment of traffic conditions and to round out or prepare 
financial arrangements, is hardly open to question. Car- 
riers’ properties formerly composing a system are now 
under the jurisdiction of two or more regional directors 
or federal managers, the current of traffic has in some 
instances been materially changed, and financial compli- 
cations exist. Comparatively few contracts for compensa- 
tion have been perfected between the transportation com- 
panies and the government. Our expression in favor of 
return to private ownership and operation is therefore 
not to be understood as favoring a return of the properties 
in a precipitate way. A reasonable period of readjust- 
ment or preparation should be afforded and reasonable 
notice should be given that upon a given date the prop- 
erties will be restored to their owners. 

“The experiences under federal control have still further 
demonstrated, as had previously been shown in proceed- 
ings before and reports of the Commission, that there is 
necessarily a direct relationship between the wages paid 
to railroad employes and the rates which the carrier com- 
panies must and may charge. The largest item of ex- 
pense in operation of a railroad is that of wages. Mani- 
festly, from a social standpoint as well as from the stand- 
point of the nature of the employment, and because of 
the great importance to the public as well as to the 
railroads of loyal and devoted service on part of the em- 
ployes, unaffected by excitement of wage controversies, 
and of uninterrupted operation of the carrier properties, 
the railroad employes should be adequately compensated. 
For the same reasons every reasonable provision should 
be made to insure proper compensation for the employes, 
a minimum of friction over questions of compensation or 
hours or conditions of service, and avoidance of interrup- 
tion to the operation of the properties. 


Suggestions for Private Operation. 


“In the event, therefore, of a continuance of the policy 
of private ownership and operation under governmental 
regulation, we think that the following matters, mentioned 
in our annual report, require legislative consideration, in 
connection with which the following suggestions should be 
carefully weighed: 

“1. Revision of limitations upon united or co-operative 
activities among common carriers by rail and by water. 
Under the policy heretofore followed by our government 
all efforts to restrict the full play of competition between 
carriers have been frowned upon or prohibited. Obvi- 
ously competition between carriers that is wasteful or un- 
necessarily expensive lays an added burden upon the rate- 
payers. Elimination of wasteful or unduly expensive com- 
petition in rates or service is desirable, and under the ex- 
ercise by the government of its power to regulate the 
service and the rates which the carriers may charge and 
to require an abatement of all unjustly discriminatory, 
unduly prejudicial or unduly preferential charges, regu- 
lations or practices, carriers might well be permitted and 
encouraged to co-ordinate their activities and merge or 
consolidate their lines to such an extent as is, after thor- 
ough investigation and full hearing, sanctioned by the 
regulating body. The rates should not be higher than 
the shipper may reasonably be required to pay and should 
not be lower than the carrier may reasonably be required 
to accept. The regulating tribunal should have authority 
to prescribe, not only the maximum which the carrier 
may charge, but also the minimum. This power would 
restrain an individual carrier from furthering its own 
ends at the expense of others by unwise and unwarranted 
upsetting of reasonable rate adjustments. If the rates 
and charges are by regulation confined within the rea- 
sonably narrow limits between the maximum and minimum 
reasonable charges, no public interest can be injured by 
the carriers all maintaining charges within those limits. 
If, without unduly lowering or restricting the standard of 
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service, economy in maintenance and operation can be 
secured by co-operative agreement or consolidation, under 
governmental supervision and approval, of two or more 
lines, the public is not injured, while the sum available 
for improvements and betterments of the carrier prop- 
erties is augmented. 

“2. Emancipation of railway operation from financial 
dictation. It would serve no good purpose to recite the 
many instances in‘ comparatively recent years in which, 
through financial deals for which it is difficult to find any 
word of excuse, railroad properties have been bankrupted 
or saddled with almost overwhelming burdens of indebted- 
ness, which have not increased the amount or value of 
property devoted to the public service, have not improved 
the service rendered, and have on the whole had the 
effect of increasing the charges for service. There should 
be some way by which under the law these things could 
be prevented, or, if not prevented, by which the perpe- 
trators could be required to adequately answer for their 
acts. A transportation line operating by virtue of a public 
grant, and upon which the industrial, commercial and 
social life of communities depends, should not be a foot- 
ball of speculation. The records in investigations made 
and reported upon by us in cases of financial wrecking 
of railroad companies suggest the advisability of extend- 
ing the terms of the Clayton act with reference to com- 
mon or interlocking directors so as to render them ap- 
plicable to common carrier corporations, even when they 
are not competitors. Consideration of these questions and 
a corrective for the abuses referred to lead to 


Issuing of Securities. 


“3. Regulation of issues of securities. The advisability, 
desirability and propriety of public or governmental regu- 
lation of the issuance of securities by public service cor- 
porations is conceded generally by thinking and fair- 
minded men. A proper federal regulation of the issuance 
of securities by the corporations engaged in interstate 
transportation and supervision of the application of the 
proceeds therefrom would go far toward preventing the 
abuses referred to in the preceding paragraph. The Com- 
mission is on record for several years past as favoring 
such supervision and regulation of the issuance of securi- 
ties. 

“4. Establishment of a relationship between federal and 
state authority which will eliminate the twilight zone 
of jurisdiction and under which a harmonious rate struc- 
ture and adequate service can be secured, state and inter- 
state. If the government is to assume, as it should, all 
of the responsibilities that properly go with an amplified 
and broadened exercise of its regulatory powers and the 
regulation is to be adequate, the regulating body must 
have authority and powers which it has not heretofore 
had over questions of service and physical operation of 
the carriers. In this way only can an adequate service 
be secured and kept in harmony with a reasonable level 
of rates. The conflict of jurisdiction as between the fed- 
eral government and the states could probably be resolved 
through harmonious co-operation if the federal tribunal 
could be authorized to co-operate with state authorities by 
utilizing their services in appropriate instances and to an 
appropriate extent. 


“5. Restrictions governing the treatment of competitive 
as compared with non-competitive traffic. This subject is 
necessarily linked with what has been said relative to 
revision of limitations upon united or- co-operative activi- 
ties among common carriers by rail or by water. If those 
limitations are appropriately broad there would seem to 
be no occasion for different charges, terminal or other- 
wise, as between so-called competitive and so-called non- 


competitive traffic, or for many of the old annoying and . 


expensive restrictions surrounding milling and other serv- 
ices in transit. 


“6. The most efficient utilization of equipment and pro- 
vision for distributing the burden of furnishing equipment 
on an equitable basis among the respective carriers. Un- 
der broad revision of limitations upon co-operative activi- 
ties among carriers they could form equipment pools 
which would add efficiency in the standardization of con- 
struction and in the utilization of equipment. Under the 
extension of authority to the regulating tribunal to require 
adequate service, carriers that are disposed to shirk their 
duty could be required to provide themselves with the 
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equipment necessary to the furnishing of an adequaie 
service. 
Terminal Facilities. 


“7. A more liberal use of terminal facilities in the 
interest of proper movement of commerce. Here again 
a broad revision of the limitations upon co-operative activi- 
ties among the carriers would naturally bring a more 
liberal use of the existing terminal facilities and would 
undoubtedly bring about agreements between competing 
carriers under which existing terminal facilities would be 
opened to traffic which (is now and) heretofore has been 
excluded. If the regulating body is empowered to require 
adequate service, it could require the enlargement of 
terminals, if that action were necessary in the public in- 
terest, and could require that terminals be opened to 
traffic in so far as is reasonably and properly in the 
interests of the commerce of the locality. Where this 
power was exercised the regulating tribunal would, as 
a matter of course, determine the reasonable compensa- 
tion to be paid to the owning carrier for use of its prop- 
erty by the carriers or traffic so using that property. 

“8. Limitations within which common carrier facilities 
and services may be furnished by shippers: or receivers 
of freight. The carrier may provide facilities by owner- 
ship, lease or hire. If they are leased or hired on reason- 
able terms from those ‘who are not shippers or receivers 
of freight, no public interest is affected by the arrange- 
ment. If the regulating body has power to require an 
adequate service it could determine what constitute proper 
facilities and the extent to which and the instances in 
which they shall be provided by the carrier. If the regu- 
lating body has power to require the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of equipment, it can determine the instances in which 
and the extent to which special equipment or facilities 
may properly be demanded of the carriers. 


“Transportation service and adequate service are de- 
manded by the welfare, the industry, the commerce and 
the social life of the whole people. Securing that class 
of service is more important than is the question of 
whether it shall be furnished at a slightly higher or a 
slightly lower charge. An adequate service cannot be 
provided except from adequate revenues and as a result 
of adequate expenditures for maintenance, improvement 
and expansion. Private capital cannot be induced to in- 
vest in railroad securities unless it can be reasonably 
assured of the security of the investment and an appro- 
priate return thereon. It necessarily follows that the 
patrons of the transportation companies must pay rates 
that will yield revenues sufficient to justify rendering the 
quantity and character of service demanded. The charges 
should not be higher than those that will yield proper 
compensation for the service performed and appropriate 
return upon the property devoted to the public use. If 
through enlightened, broadened and wise regulation that 
proper balance between revenues, on the one hand, and 
returns to capital and expenditures in operation, main- 
tenance and improvement, on the other hand, can be 
established, the public will be well served at reasonable 
charges, the employes of the transportation companies 
will be adequately compensated for their work, and the 
shippers and receivers will secure, at reasonable rates, an 
adequate service. It would seem to follow necessarily that 
the securities of the corporations would become stabilized 
and that when it becomes necessary to utter additional 
securities, under governmental supervision, capital seek- 
ing investment would readily respond to the call.” 


Figures by McChord. 

A copy of correspondence between Commissioner Mc- 
Chord and Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the Gual- 
anty Trust Company, has been placed in the record of 
testimony taken by the interstate commerce committee of 
the Senate as a supplement, so to speak, to the testimony 
of Commissioner Clark. 

In a letter to Mr. Sisson, Mr. McChord gave the figures 
that support the Commission’s contentions that government 
regulation of rates has been the salvation of railroads and 
that every three-year period since 1891 has shown an it 
crease in the return on the investment in railroad prop- 
erty, whether that return be measured on the capitaliza- 
tion or the properly investment claimed by the railroads. 


Woolley Dissents. 
Commissioner Woolley, in presenting his views, said: 
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“If the railroads under federal control are to be turned 

pack to their owners, then I subscribe to the memorandum 
submitted by my colleagues, except wherein it says, ‘con- 
sidering and weighing as best we can all of the arguments 
for and against different plans, we are led to the convic- 
tion that with the adoption of appropriate provisions and 
safeguards for regulation under private ownership, it 
would not be wise or best at this time to assume gov- 
ernment ownership or operation of the railways of the 
country, with the following two additional recommenda- 
tions : 
“(1) With power to supervise the issuance of railroad 
securities, to prescribe service regulations and to fix the 
minimum as well as the maximum transportation rates 
yested in the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Com- 
mission should also be made the tribunal to whic4 carriers 
and employes, organized and unorganized, would appeal 
for adjustment of any differences arising between them; 
also, it should have authority to investigate from time 
to time the living conditions of railroad workers, to in- 
sure regularity of employment and to fix a minimum wage. 
Congress should require the carriers, possibly by amend- 
ing section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust act, to make all 
purchases of materials, supplies, etc., through competitive 
bids in the open market, and their correspondence and 
other documents bearing on transactions of this nature 
should be subject to inspection by representatives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This body would then 
be in a position to act on full information in prescribing 
reasonable rates, in seeing that there is a fair return on 
capital invested and in adjusting labor disputes; labor 
itself would know that its rights were being protected 
even in cases where its demands might not be approved 
by the Commission. If some such plan is not adopted by 
Congress, clerks and unorganized labor generally, having 
no effective means of protecting their rights, will in- 
evitably be the first to suffer upon the least shrinkage 
of income after return of the roads to privite control. 

“(2) The carriers should be required to set aside fixed 
portions of their gress annual incomes for depreciation, 
the percentage to be determined in each case by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This would insure uni- 
formity of method in caring for the properties, and pub- 
lication of the percentage prescribed in each instance 
would safeguard the interests of the purchasers of their 
securities. Chairman Daniels and I are practically in ac- 
cord on this point. 


For the Five-Year Plan. 


“I believe the period of federal control should be ex- 
tended, as recommended by Director-General McAdoo, for 
a number of reasons, some of which are: 

“(1) With the government borrowing more than $20,- 
000,000,000 in a period of two years and with railroad 
securities, largely speaking, depressed or in a measure 
discredited, I fail to see where the money is coming from 
to insure to the United States an efficient and articulate 
growing transportation system, vitally necessary in the 
great period of reconstruction just beginning, if the roads 
are to be returned to their owners for operation. In 
spite of the clamor from several quarters against further 
federal control, the fact remains that following the state- 
ment of the Director-General that the roads may be given 
back at an early date if the period of federal control is 
not lengthened there came shrinkages in market quota- 
tions of many railroad stocks, in some instances as much 
as 20 per cent. 


“(2) Some of our great railroad systems have credit 
sufficient to raise in the open market the new money 
which will necessarily be required from time to time for 
the development of their properties. For instance, the 
Pennsylvania, the Burlington or the Santa Fe may find 
It possible to float bonds or notes, but I think it will not 
be seriously contended that a majority of the railroads 
how under federal control could do likewise. Especially 
Would they find it difficult if so-called “banker manage- 
ment” should be definitely removed, as is in effect recom- 
Mended by a majority of the Commission. It is hardly 
possible that our great financial houses would, under the 
circumstances, be willing or able longer to market large 
ont of railroad stocks in order to secure additional 
unds. 

“(3) A real danger spot is the so-called ‘weak sisters.’ 
That many not already bankrupt might be thrown into 
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the hands of receivers almost immediately upon return 
to private control is hardly debatable; that most of them 
are indispensable links in our national transportation sys- 
tem and should be improved and developed is generally 
admitted. The government is the only possible source of 
financial help for this class of roads. 

“(4) Our public utilities with approximately $260,000,- 
000 of bonds maturing in the next six months, have been 
under a heavy strain for some time. If the financial 
waters should be seriously disturbed through the forcing 
of the weak members of the present federal control group 
into bankruptcy, many of these utilities would find it 
difficult to weather the storm. 

“(5) Probably for the first time in our history, all 
classes of railroad labor have received under federal con- 
trol at least reasonable compensation. The rights of 
union and non-union workers have been alike considered, 
with the result that ample living wages have been granted. 
These workers demand that the recent increases be not 
withdrawn or reduced. Certain adjustments with a view 
to establishing proper relationships of wages for given 
classes of employment may be necessary, but, generally 
speaking, I think the workers in so demanding have a 
strong case. : 


“(6) Though the present freight rate structure is un- 
doubtedly the best that could have been devised under 
competitive conditions and the act to regulate commerce, 
long and ably administered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, I am firmly of the opinion that there is urgent 
need of a new system of rate making, and I see no hope 
of its being achieved except under federal control or with 
the government owning the railreads. The so-called rate 
blankets, grouping of communities, basing points, ete., 
outgrowth of competitive conditions, in my humble opin- 
ion make for favoritism and are highly uneconomic. In 
a word, the freight rate has been frequently used as a 
sert of protective tariff by means of which favored cities 
or communities have prospered at the expense of others. 
The freight rate should be made, .under proper classifi- 
eation, on the basis of a terminal charge plus straight 
mileage. We are coming to it some day, because it is the 
only just and logical plan, and I think the sooner it is 
perfected and adopted the better. 

(7) Iam aware that our year’s trial of federal control 
has not been an unqualified success; but to my mind the 
good accomplished far outweighs the shortcomings and is 
a promise of better things for the future. 

“(8) The proposal to return the railroads to private 
control, though widely discussed by railroad men, finan- 
ciers and shippers, has not yet, so far as I am aware, 
been productive of any concrete plan which would carry 
the undertaking safely over the breakers obviously ahead.” 


Clark Answers Woolley. 


By way of answer to the additional recommendations 
of Commissioner Woolley, Commissioner Clark said that 
the Commission had considered the matter of wages and 
depreciation and had come to conclusions which would 
not permit it to support Woolley. Its reasons for not 
asking for power over wages is that the policy of the 
government, respecting wages, is embodied in the Erdman 
arbitration law. The commissioners were not prepared to 
say they could mediate and conciliate any better than is 
being done now, and they could not do anything on that 
phase of the subject unless Congress desired to adopt 
more restrictive measures against interruptions of trans- 
portation resulting from disagreements as to wages and 
hours of service. 

As to depreciation, Mr. Clark said the Commission has 
power now to do what Mr. Woolley suggested; that it is 
conducting an investigation of the subject of depreciation 
funds because the duty of the Commission to certify the 
amount of compensation due under the federal control 
law has shown it the necessity for something more than 
it has heretofore done. He said it must be obvious that 
setting aside a percentage for depreciation must be an 
arbitrary operation because, taking two engines identical 
in size, cost and power, the depreciation on them will 
fluctuate in accordance with the territory in which they 
are used, the care they receive and other factors that 
would suggest themselves to the senators. 

Answering a question by Senator Gore, Commissioner 
Clark assented to the proposition that prohibition, such as 
is carried in the anti-trust and anti-pooling laws, is in- 
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consistent in a scheme for regulation such as the act to 
regulate commerce. 

The Commission did not put itself forward as the body 
that should exercise these enlarged powers. It merely 
recommended the grant to some federal administrative 
body the powers that railroads have asked be given to 
the regulating body, which are the powers that have given 
the Railroad Administration whatever measure of success 
it has achieved. 

Sympathetic Questions. 


Commissioner Clark was subjected to a sympathetic 
cross-examination. He was able to answer “yes” to nearly 
every proposition put forward by Senators Gore, Under- 
wood, Pomerene, Kellogg and Watson, the senators who 
asked Mr. McAdoo many questions which led to disagree- 
ments. 

“You appear to have presented a complete program for 
disposing of the railroad problem, and also the details,” 
suggested Senator Pomerene. “Did you expect us, when 
you prepared it, to think about it for five years?” 

Commissioner Clark, smiling faintly, said he did not. 

Chairman Smith asked if in a blanket rate territory a 
small road does not have a hard time to get along. Com- 
missioner Clark said that it usually does and frequently 
it does not get along at all. 

“Then it’s your idea that such a small road should be 
merged with a larger one in that blanket, so that the ex- 
pense of conducting the business may be spread over the 
two?” askeu the chairman. 

“It has been our observation that the absorption of a 
small road has been followed by the improvement of the 
small road and an improvement of service for the com- 
munity served.” 

“Isn’t it better to encourage rather than discourage con- 
solidation?” asked Senator Gore. 

“Yes; that’s our recommendation, broadly speaking.” 

“And the repeal of the anti-pooling law?” 

“Yes; we go to that extent.” 

“Should the right of the shipper to route his freight 
be limited?” 


“Yes, to some extent. The law now invites expensive 
routing, but our recommendations would take care of that.” 

Answering a further question by Senator Gore, Mr. Clark 
said the Commission had never considered the desirability 
of the government buying the right-of-way of railroads 
to prevent further increase in the so-called unearned in- 
crement. 


“You seem to think competition and regulation incon- 
sistent,” suggested Senator Underwood. 

“Yes, where there is governmental regulation, there is 
no need of competition, but where there is no regulation 
competition is necessary.” 

Senator Underwood questioned the power of Congress 
to “scrap” an organization created by a state, the idea 
being that, inasmuch as the railroad corporations are the 
creatures of various states, some of the things advocated 
by the Commission could not be done—especially that an 
order requiring a railroad to build a branch line could not 
be enforced. Mr. Clark said that no railroad had ever 
been embarrassed by the funds it put into a branch, but 
wholly by funds not so used. 

Senator Kellogg suggested that the extension of lines 
could be brought about by repressive regulation—that is, 
by orders in the alternative, saying do this or you may 
not do that. 

In answer to a question by Gore, Commissioner Clark 
said that, while the commissioners had considered federal 
incorporation, it had not thought enough about the matter 
to make a recommendation. 

“If we passed a law requiring federal incorporation, has 
the government the power to force a change from a state 
to a federal charter?” 

“l’m skeptical about that,” said Clark, who is not a 
lawyer, but is not afraid to argue law questions with 
lawyers, or to write reports which he knows must go 
to the Supreme Court. He added that the Commission 
had never thought it necessary to think about Congress 
undertaking to force a change in charters. It has never 
had any trouble dealing with a company because it was the 
creature of a state. 

“From the point of view of the shipper has the present 
system of allowing carriers to initiate rates been satis- 
factory to the shippers?” asked Underwood. 
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“It has been hugely satisfactory to some and unsatis. 
factory to others. The power of big shippers, controlling 
vast tonnage, has been great, hence our recommendation 
for power to fix the minimum rate, so that no carrier may 
be constrained to yield to pressure to make its rates tog 
low.” 

“Why couldn’t they be required to pool their earnings” 
asked Senator Poindexter. 

“Our suggestion is not only to allow the absorption of 
weak lines, but there should be a wiping out of all limita. 
tions upon unification facilities, after full hearing, and 
that would take care of the earnings.” 


Clark Offers Figures. 


Commissioner Clark, during his cross-examination, 
offered a table showing the financial conditions of the 
roads in every year between 1906 and 1916, to show that 
it is not true that the credit of the carriers has been 
destroyed or even impaired by the niggardly treatment of 
them by the Commission, as so many have asserted. 

The year 1906 was selected as the beginning of that 
period of comparisons because that is the year the rate. 
making power was in the Commission. In the first men- 
tioned year the average of the dividends paying roads 
was 6.03 per cent; in 1916, the average was 6.48. In 
1906 the surplus was $636,000,000 and in 1916, $1,935,000. 

“Apparently, then, the investor need not be apprehensive 
about his money, so long as railroads are under govern- 
ment regulation,’ suggested Senator Underwood. 

“The increase in the rate of dividend was greater than 
the increase in mileage, and the increase in surplus has 
been marvelous,” said Commissioner Clark, who also stated 
that, in 1906, 66.5 per cent of the stock outstanding paid 
dividends, while in 1916 only 60 per cent of the outstand- 
ing stock was used as the basis for dividend declarations. 

“All the commissioners are opposed to the five-year 
plan of the Director-General and government ownership?” 
asked Senator Watson. Several senators interjected ‘ex: 
cept Woolley,” and then the Indiana senator modified his 
interrogative suggestion by saying that all, “except pos. 
sibly Mr. Woolley,” are opposed to government ownership. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Clark. “That is, we do not recommend 
either because we cannot see any necessity for either.” 

“Your plan would provide a unified system without 
competition?” asked Chairman Smith. 

“Not complete elimination of competition,” interposed 
Senator Kellogg. 

“Of course not. Concretely, I would not favor merging 
the New York Cental and the Pennsylvania systems. There 
are, however, many little roads that could be attached to 
either, with benefit to the communities they serve and 
benefit to the big railroads.” 

“Your idea, then, is for broader public regulation and 
control under private ownership and operation?” asked 
Senator Watson, and Mr. Clark said “yes.” 

In answer to questions by Senator Gore, Commissioner 
Clark said the regional plan had never commended itself 
to him, because there is no reason for undertaking to 
divide the country into regions for operating purposes. 

“I think several big national systems, in competition with 
each other for the rendition of service, would be a good 
development,” said he. “I would have no trouble in voting 
to create a system extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific.” 

“Or from the Lakes to the Gulf?” asked Gore. Clark 
also assented to that. He added he never could see any- 
thing in the regional plan. 


Senator Watson called attention to the fact that the 
Director-General thought there should be a transportation 
man in the cabinet—one man to make quick decisions. 

“Yes, but we don’t think so,” said Clark, “for the same 
reasons that the United States Senate does not think it 
wise to have its interstate commerce committee consist 
of one man. One man can make decisions quickly, bul 
when more than one man has to deal with a subject, all 
phases are viewed before there is action.” 

Mr. Clark also thought that the Commission could initi- 
ate rates more satisfactory to the country than _ those 
initiated by the railroads, because, he said, the commis: 
sioners would have to consider all phases of the subject 
beforehand so that when a decision was made there would 
be less complaint than there has been. 

In answer. to Senator Cummins, Commissioner Clark 
pointed out the advantages of the blanket or group syste 
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of making rates, taking the illustration of coal mines 
desiring to reach the same market. He said that if rates 
were made on the mileage basis, as suggested by Com- 
missioner Woolley, consumers would not obtain the ben- 
efit of the mileage rate from the nearest mine, but would 
obtain coal from the nearest mine at a shade less than 
the cost of producing it at the farthest mine, plus the 
rate from that mine. He said the same would be true 
as to wheat or any other commodity. The price of wheat 
would not be fixed, he said, at the nearest primary mar- 
ket, but by the world market in Liverpool and the nearest 
primary market would fix its price, not on the rate from 
that, but from some point far from it, so the consumer 
would not obtain a price as low as under the blanket 
system, which puts communities into competition in sup- 
plying a big consuming center. 
Clark Against Five-Year Plan 

Frank expressions of opinion were given on January 8 
by Commissioner Clark, in his further appearance, for 
cross-examination before the committee. They were given 
in answer to questions. It might be said that Mr. Clark 
was a reluctant witness when he was asked to give his 
views on points raised by Director-General McAdoo in sup- 
port of the latter’s five-year plan. Obviously he did not 
like to say much more about that plan than he had said in 
his formal statement. However, when senators asked the 
questions he did not hesitate to make responsive answers, 
even if thereby zealous supporters of the Director-General 
might say he was criticizing a fellow official. 

“Bluntly, I think Congress should withdraw from the 
President the right to return the roads to their owners ¢:. 
an hour’s notice. I think Congress should say when the 
return should be made,” was one of the frank declarations 
made by the commissioner. That was the climax to a 
series of questions and answers in an exchange between 
himself and Senator Pomerene. The latter wanted to know 
whether the immediate return of the roads would consti- 
tute a reason why the reforms suggested by the Commis- 
sion could not be carried out. Clark said it would not be, 


but that immediate return would require the operation of . 


the railroads under existing laws, the loss of the advan- 
tages and savings made by disregard of the repressive 
anti-trust and anti-pooling laws, and probably result in 
serious financial losses. The advantageous arrangements 
made during federal control would have to be Siven up. 
The advice that the President should be deprived of 
authority to return the roads, except on a day specified, was 
— to bring that line of questions to an end. It did 
at. 

Clark expressed the belief that Congress could legislate 
in a year’s time and that federal control should be con- 
tinued until Congress had legislated. 


Another frank declaration was the expression of his 
belief that if the government went into the business of 
owning railroads, it would not give the holders of the stock 
of the New Haven the face value of their securities. He 
made that declaration in answer to a question by Senator 
McLean of Connecticut, who said stockholders had been 
writing to him suggesting government ownership, because 
they might then obtain what they had paid for their stock. 

“I think the government would acquire the property for 
about what it is worth,” said Clark, “not what it cost the 
stockholders.” 


“In other words, your idea seems to be that the equity 
of the stockholders in the New Haven is very small?” 

“That’s my impression,” answered Clark, who, through- 
out his testimony, showed not the slightest liking for gov- 
ernment ownership or government operation, or anything 
looking to either. Answering another McLean question, 
he expressed the conviction that the Pennsylvania could 
afford to pay more for the New Haven than the govern- 
ment could, as a plain business proposition, because the 
Pennsylvania could operate it more economically. Mr. 
McLean wanted to know whether the New York Central 
might not want to buy the New Haven. Clark said he did 
not see why the New York Central should want it, having 
the Boston & Albany. The Pennsylvania, he thought, could 
use it admirably, because it had already spent much money 
on the Long Island road to make a through route between 
New England and eastern trunk line territory, via New 
York. He said that was merely his personal opinion, to 
be taken for what it was worth, and not the opinion of his 
colleagues, because they had not discussed the subject. 
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The second day of Clark on the stand was begun with 
the submission of a summary of the monthly reports for 
ten months of 1918 for the purpose of comparison with 
the same months of 1917. Clark called attention to the 
fact that the United States was in the war for nine months 
in 1917 and for ten months in 1918, so that war conditions 
prevailed in both years. The figures have already been 
published. 

Senator McLean wanted to know what Clark had to say 
about the contention of Director-General McAdoo that the 
two years are not comparable because of weather and 
war conditions. 

“J would not be so reckless as to say 1918 was not an 
abnormal year,” said the commissioner. “But so was 1917. 
They were not so unlike as to make comparison worthless.” 

Again answering the McAdoo contention that five years 
are needed to find out whether government operation is 
good, Clark said he could not see that a five-year continu- 
ation of the present form of federal control would throw 
any illumination on any point under discussion. 

“T think a year’s time is enough for getting information 
and for legislation,” said he. 

“All the questions are of operation, are they not?” in- 
quired Senator Underwood. Clark said they were of opera- 
tion and financing. 

“But is not the financing question for the present, 
merely the proximity of the United States treasury?” 
argued Underwood. 

“There are some others,’ contended Clark, meaning 
the arrangements the railroads will have to make 
for a working capital, if the government does not set- 
tle all its debts to them before returning them to their 
owners. 

“IT admit there are some advantages in a revolving fund, 
even if it does not revolve,” said Clark, evidently having 
in mind that the fund is nearly exhausted and that the 
Director-General, in his plan for the five-year extension, is 
asking for another revolving fund of $500,000,000. He is 
calling it a revolving fund, rather’ than an appropriation. 
Because McLean wanted to be sure. he had heard right 
Clark repeated that, in his estimation, one year was enough 
time for investigation and legislation. 

Senators McLean and Underwood wanted to know about 
the merger or absorption plan of the Commission. Clark, 
in answer to Underwood, said there never was any thought 
of compulsory absorption or merging; that the plan was 
based wholly on the assumption that the strong lines rec- 
ognize the value of weaker lines as feeders and users of 
engines that may have become too small for main line 
work. 

“We believe it sound public policy to allow the absorp- 
tion of weak lines by the strong ones,” said the commis- 
sioner. “It has been my personal observation that when 
a weak line, hardly able to get along and continue opera- 
tion, has been absorbed by a stronger line, there has been 
improvement not only for the absorbed property, but for 
the communities it serves and benefit for the stronger 
line because the weak line is a good feeder.” 


Messrs. McLean and Clark went then into a discussion 
of dividends, the objects people have in buying stocks, and 
so forth. 

“People who buy railroad stocks have one of two ends in 
view. The first is buying for the return on the money. 
That is a real investment. The buyer expects to get a 
fair return and then get his money back when he termin- 
ates the investment. The other man buys or sells with a 
view to the difference in the buying and selling prices. 
He bets either the price will go up or down and the trans- 
action is completed without any thought of a transfer of 
stock. There are trades in stocks the buyers and sellers 
know will never pay a dividend. Because a mismanaged 
line goes into the hands of a receiver does not, to my 
mind, make investors timid. They inquire to find out the 
causes for the receivership and then try to avoid stocks 
that are in hands suspected of deals like the Rock Island, 
the Frisco, Chicago & Alton, Pere Marquette and others that 
will come to your mind. Receiverships are not necessarily 
evidence of failure to earn dividends on the real invest- 
ment.” 

Government Ownership 


Somebody remarked that the farmers and the railroad 
brotherhoods are going on record as favoring government 





ownership and Senator McLean suggested that Congress 
usually tried to follow the popular will. 

“I know the Grange went unanimously on record against 
government ownership,” remarked Senator Watson. Sena- 
tor Cummins thought it doubtful if anyone could speak 
for all the farmers. His information was exactly the 
reverse of that which represented the farmers as favoring 
government ownership. He thought they were no more 
in favor of saddling themselves with an expensive service 
than any other class of people and he seemed to be inclined 
to the opinion that the one year of government operation 
has been a costly luxury. 

Senator Underwood, having many small roads in his 
state, was anxious to have Mr. Clark develop his thought 
as to how the absorption of small roads was to be brought 
about. He wanted to know if a small road would not 
be drowned if two trunk lines with which it connects at 
each end were allowed to merge without taking it into the 
consolidation. 

“Undoubtedly, but I cannot imagine a governmental 
body allowing a small road to be drowned,” said Clark. 
For purposes of illustration Underwood suggested the con- 
solidation of the Southern and the Atlantic Coast Line 
and wanted to know what Clark thought the procedure 
should be. 

“A public hearing would be the first thing after the lines 
proposing to consolidate had made their plans,” said the 
Commissioner. “Then if the short line should say it was 
not interested, it would have to stand on its election. If 
it said it was willing to sell its property at a reasonable 
price we could say, ‘your plan is good as far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough, because you leave this little 
line out of the scheme for consolidation.’ At no time have 
we thought of compulsory consolidation.” 

“Why not?” interjected Senator Townsend. “If the con- 
solidation of lines will give us the service the country 
needs?” 

“IT have doubted the power of Congress to compel a 
railroad to buy something it did not want.” 

“We could force it to sell to the government, could we 
not, and in that way bring about the desired consolidation? 
One of the arguments for government ownership is the 
complete co-ordination of all lines.’ 

“That would simplify the matter. I suppose if the gov- 
ernment went into ownership, it would go in for the short 
lines as well as the trunk lines,” said Clark. 

Senator Cummins, who has an idea that the solution 
would be for the government to buy the physical property 
and have it operated by private corporations, then asked 
Clark a lot of questions based on the theory that if the 
charge for capital invested could be brought down the 
cost of transportation would be reduced. His theory 
seemed to be that the government can buy the roads for 
the actual investment of somewhere between fifteen and 
sixten billion dollars by issuing four or four and a half per 
cent bonds, which is less than the return on capital the 
railroad presidents have been demanding, in their vari- 
ous advanced rate cases. Clark said that probably the 
real investment was about what the senator figured. The 
Iowa senator figured that the property is worth less than 
the capitalization, which is between nineteen and twenty 
billions, because in that capital statement there is duplica- 
tion of the stocks and bonds- of affiliated companies, 
amounting to between two and three billions. On that way 
of figuring, that is, of the government issuing bonds in 
exchange for the real capitalization, the saving on the 
capital charge would be between $240,000,000 and $400,- 
000,000 per annum. Clark said he had not given critical 
attention to the suggestion of reducing the capital charge. 

Answering one of the senator’s questions, Clark said 
that private operation would be more economical, because 
there would be less inclination to spend money for the 
benefit of particular communities, induced by political in- 
fluence. He thought Congress would make more expendi- 
tures for particular communities than would be approved 
by business men. That is only one of the items of ex- 
pense. 

“It is no part of your idea that the compensation of em- 
ployes of the railroads should be reduced, is it?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“The Director-General’s wage scale is not too high?” 

“Not generally,” answered Clark. “Railroad employes, 
in many classes, have been underpaid, but readjustments 
may be necessary.” 
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“Do you know what it has cost the people of the United 
States to have the government operate the railroads this 
one year?” 

“No, my figures cover only ten months.” 

“How long will it take you to get the cost for the whole 
year?” 

“Two months.” 

‘How is that? The Director-General said he would fur. 
nish us the figures in a few days. How does he get the 
figures?” 

“I suppose—. I don’t know.” 

The Iowa senator asked if the rates of the country are 
not made on the assumption that the less favorably located 
lines must be kept alive so as to afford facilities for the 
communities in which they operate, and the commissioner 
admitted that that is the fact; that unless that were done 
the weaker lines would go out of business. He also ad- 
mitted that that policy gives some roads more than‘“a fair 
return and that absorption of the weaker lines is the 
only remedy suggested. Cummins wanted to know whether 
purchase of all roads by the government would not make 
it possible to make rates so that the return for the good 
and poor lines could be averaged. Mr. Clark admitted that 
would simplify the matter and he had no objection to the 
government owning the rails. That would be the direct 
way of solving the problem. 


Power of the President 


Then Senator Cummins went to the question of the 
power of the President under the federal control law. He 
wanted to know if the Commission believes that the tenth 
section authorizes the President to set aside any and all] 
laws relating to transportation. 

“We have no formulated opinion on that,” said Clark. 
“We have simply assumed that it gives him almost unlim- 
ited war authority and power. We have no concrete case 
before us requiring us to formulate an opinion.” 

Cummins wanted to know if the President has power to 
set aside the liability of a carrier for damages on account 
of personal injury. The Commission has none, Clark said. 
No comment was made on Judge Trieber’s decision in- 
dicating the President has such power. 

“We have assumed he had power to set aside state 
rates.” 

“Doesn’t a state, in making rates, exercise the police 
power?” asked Cummins, after reading the reservation in 
the federal control law in favor of acts done under the 
police powers. 

“In our conferences we have so assumed,” said Clark, 
thus revealing that that question has been under discussion 
in the conferences, but nothing was said about the hold- 
ing of a view that what the Director-General did to state 
rates was without warrant in law. 

“Where did the Director-General get the authority to set 
aside state rates?” inquired Cummins. 

“T know of no law that gives him any authority, other 
than the federal control law.” 

Cummins wanted to know whether there was any reason 
for continuing the Railroad Administration. He wanted to 
know whether the Commission could not represent the 
government in carrying out the contracts of compensa- 
tion. Clark thought it probably could. 

“Shouldn’t this year’s deficit, supposed to have been 
caused by the war, be paid out of the United States treas- 
ury, rather than taken from the shippers?” asked Cum- 
mins. 

“TI think so.” 

“Would the Commission, if given the power, make rates 
on the theory that the shipper must pay that deficit?” 
Cummins wanted to know. 

“‘We have never made rates on the theory that costs must 
be met, no matter how caused.” 

Clark said that complaints against Director-General 
rates, almost without exception, are based on the allega 
tion that the adjustment is unduly discriminatory and ul 
duly prefers some other commodity or some other com- 
munity. 














Bills by Senator Cummins. 


Senator Cummins has introduced a bill striking out that 
part of the tenth section of the control bill that seems 
to set aside all laws in conflict with an order of the Presi 
dent. He is also preparing another bill that will subject 
the Director to all laws relating to carriers in relation (0 
shippers and especially requiring him to pay all final 
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judgments obtained in the courts. That last is necessary 
because writs of execution from courts do not run against 
federal controlled roads and judgments are therefore of 
no value to those who obtain them. 

Senator Cummins is nearing the completion of his bill 
for the settlement of the railroad problem. It provides 
for government ownership of the railroads with private 
operation, with a sliding scale of compensation for private 
corporations undertaking contracts, based on the efficiency 
of the service rendered. At this time the sentiment of 
his colleagues on the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee appears to be hostile toward any form of govern- 
ment ownership, because the figures of the Commission 
seem to indicate that there was no failure of private 
ownership to obtain a decent return on the investment in 
cases where there was efficiency and honesty in financ- 
ing to back up well-located roads. 


Plan of Executives. 


T. De Witt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, January 9 presented the following to the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce: 

“The fundamental and essential purpose to be accom- 
plished is to furnish the public with safe, efficient and 
adequate transportation at the lowest cost consistent with 
such service, and with due regard to the just interests of 
the owners and employes, and also adequate to the na- 
tion’s needs even in times of great national emergency or 
peril. 

“It should be realized that the commerce to be provided 
for, whether in peace or war, is not essentially, or in 
large part, local, but is in its most important and con- 
trolling aspect interstate and continental. Manifestly any 
system which is adopted should be adequate to deal with 
and supply local needs as well as to meet the larger 
purposes referred to, and consequently it is necessary to 
consider whether instrumentalities of commerce whose 
principal functions and importance are interstate and con- 
tinental should, in matters affecting their capacity to 
serve on equal terms the entire public, be subjected to 
many local authorities or to an authority representing all 
localities. 

“The interests of the whole people demand, that, in 
any plan or policy which is adopted, provision shall be 
made: 

“(a) For adequate service and facilities to meet not 
only the present requirements but the growing and ex- 
panding needs of our population and of our domestic and 
foreign commerce. 

“(b) For new and additional construction when justi- 
fied by public convenience and necessity and for the 
elimination and prevention of waste is unnecessary and 
injudicious construction. 

“(c) For the proper co-ordination of the carriers’ lines, 
facilities and organizations and for the consolidation 
thereof under proper limitations whenever necessary in 
the public interest to meet and provide for the reasonable 
demands of our domestic and foreign commerce. 

“(d) For the prompt and orderly co-ordination of the 
lines, facilities and organizations of all carriers into a 
unified and continental system whenever required in the 
public interest, because of extraordinary national emer- 
gency or peril. 

“(e) For a rate structure which will provide sufficient 
revenues and create sufficient credit to accomplish these 
purposes. 

“To this end, the following principles should be adopted: 

“1. Private ownership, management and operation of 
the American railways should, as a matter of nation pol- 
icy, be continued. 

“2. The power of regulation of the instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce, as to all things substantially 
affecting them, including all rates, state and interstate, 
Should be exclusively in the hands of the national gov- 
ernment; but these national functions should be admin- 
istrated through governmental machinery or agencies re- 
sponsive to the needs of and convenient to the people 
of the several states to the extent and the manner here- 
inafter suggested. State commissions should not be in- 
terfered with by the federal act except so far as neces- 
Sary to carry out the purposes herein mentioned. 

“3. The Interstate Commerce Commission, which has 
heretofore been the sole federal agency provided by law 
to deal with such matters, should be relieved from its 
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executive and administrative duties, except as to fedéral 
valuation and as to accounting, and should act as a quasi- 
judicial body clothed with authority to pass upon all 
questions concerning the reasonableness and adequacy of 
rates and concerning discriminations coming before it on 
complaint of any party interested, or referred to it as 
hereinafter provided. 


Department of Transportation. 


“4, A Department of Transportation should be created, 
the head of which should be known as the Secretary of 
Transportation. He should be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet and should be vested with the following 
powers and duties: 

“(a) To carefully observe the transportation needs 
and transportation facilities of the country and, by sugges- 
tion and co-operation with the carriers, and, by recommend- 
ations from time to time to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in respect to the necessity for rates and revenues 
adequate to provide and maintain the proper service and 
to create the credit required to meet the needs of the public 
for facilities, while at the same time protecting the just 
interests of employes, of owners, of shippers and of the 
traveling public, to endeavor to insure the provisions of 
adequate transportation facilities for the real transporta- 
iion needs of each situation. He should be charged with 
the responsibility of recommending from time to time to 
the President such measures and policies as in his opin- 
ion would promote the interests of the public and the 
adequacy of the transportation service. 

“(b) If he find that a carrier is at any time so con- 
gested or otherwise unable to properly handle its traffic, 
he should have power to distribute such traffic over other 
lines and routes on such terms as between the several 
carriers as he may find to be just and reasonable under 
the circumstances, subject in respect to such terms to 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“(c) If he find it to be practicable and in the public 
interest, he should have power, in the event of the failure 
of the interested carriers to agree, to require the use 
of the terminals of any carrier by another or other car- 
riers on such terms as he may fix as reasonable and just, 
subject to the right of appeal of any interested carrier to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


“(d) In cases of serious national emergency, he should 
have power to direct that, during the continuance of such 
emergency, the carriers should co-ordinate their facilities 
and operations and operate their properties as a unified 
national system on such terms as he may find to be just 
and reasonable in the public interest. Proper provision 
should be made for just compensation to any carrier in- 
jured thereby. 

“(e) If he find it necessary, in order to provide ade- 
quately for the movement of traffic, he should have power 
to require any carrier to distribute its cars to other 
lines on such terms as he may deem just, subject as to 
such terms to an appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“(f) He should have power to require any carrier to 
distribute its cars among its patrons in accordance with 
their needs and the public interest in the same manner 
and to the same extent as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is now by law authorized to do. 

“5. No new or branch lines of railroad or large and 
expensive terminals should be constructed unless a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity is first ob- 
tained from the Secretary of Transportation. 

“6. The executive and administrative functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, except as to account- 
ing and as to federal valuation of railroad properties, 
should be transferred to the Secretary of Transportation. 

“7. The carriers should have: the. power to initiate 
rates, schedules of which should. be filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, with the Secretary of Trans- 


‘portation and with the state commissions of the states 


in which the rates are applicable and through which the 
carrier operates; and, if not suspended as hereinafter 
provided, such rates should become effective thirty days 
after the same have been so filed, unless a shorter period 
is in special cases authorized by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. 

“It should be made the duty of the Secretary of Trans- 
oprtation to promptly consider the new rates so brought 
to his attention, and he shall either: 
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“(a) Approve the same, giving his reasons for such 
approval, or 

“(b) Permit the rates to go into effect without his 
specific approval or disapproval, or 

“(c) Disapprove the same, giving his reasons therefor. 

“In case he disapproves any rate or fails to specifically 
approve or disapprove it, he may suspend it for a period 
not exceeding sixty days and refer the same to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for consideration and 
determination. 

Rule of Rate-Making. 

“8. The statute itself should provide the rule of rate- 
making, and should require that rates be not only what 
has been called reasonable, but adequate and sufficient 
to enable the carrier to provide safe, adequate and suffi- 
cient service, to protect existing investment and to attract 
the new capital necessary in the public interest, and, to 
that end, the statute should, among other things, spe- 
cifically provide that the level of rates must properly 
reflect the cost of wages and all other expenses incident 
to the furnishing of transportation. 

“9. Rates, whether approved or disapproved by the 
Secretary of Transportation, may by complaint be brought 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission for consid- 
eration, which should have power to pass upon the rea- 
sonableness and adequacy thereof, subject to the statu- 
tory rule in regard to rate-making, and, in any proceed- 
ings before it in respect to rates, the Commission should 
give due consideration to any recommendations in respect 
thereto made to it by the Secretary of Transportation. 
Rates approved by the Secretary of Transportation should 
be presumed to be reasonable and proper until found 
otherwise by the Commission. 

“10. In any proceedings before it in respect to rates 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should have the 
power to prescribe minimum as well as maximum rates 
and to deterine the relation of rates and differentials 
whenever necessary or appropriate to establish or main- 
tain a rate structure or a relation or differential found 
by it to be just and proper. 

“11. The statute should provide that existing rates, put 
into effect by the Director-General of Railroads, should be 
continued in effect until changed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as provided by law, or as provided in 
paragraph 7 hereof. 

“12. Any carrier should be given the right to complain 
of rates of another carrier in the same manner and to 
the same extent as a shipper might do. 


Regional Commissions. 


“13. The Interstate Commerce Commission, in order 
that matters within its jurisdiction may be dealt with 
more promptly and satisfactorily and with a fuller ap: 
preciation of all the circumstances and local conditions, 
should be directed to divide the United States into such 
number of regions as it may deem wise, and certify the 
number of regions and their boundaries to the President, 
who should appoint for each region a regional commis- 
sion, which should be a board of primary jurisdiction, 
consisting of one member for each of the states embraced 
therein. The regional commissions should have authority 
to hear and determine all complaints in respect of mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission arising in their respective regions and to 
make reports thereon to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, such reports during a fixed period to be subject 
to exceptions by any of the parties, as in the case of 
reports by masters in chancery. If no exception is filed 
within the time limited, and it is not otherwise ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the orders and 
findings of the regional commissions should automatically 
go into effect. If there are exceptions, or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission considers the issues involved of 
sufficient importance to so order, a hearing should be 
had before it on such exceptions, or on the matters made 
subject to reconsideration by order of the Commission, 
and the order of the Commission should have the same 
effect as now provided by law in respect to its orders. 

“14. Express rates should be dealt with in the same 
manner as freight rates. Contracts between express com- 
panies and railroad companies for division of express 
earnings should not become effective until approved by 
the Secretary of Transportation. 

“15. Section ten of the Clayton act should be so modi- 
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fied as not to unduly hamper the proper transaction of 
business. 

“16. Existing laws should be so far modified as to av. 
thorize upon approval by the Secretary of Transportation 
as being in the public interest: 

“(a) Acquisition by a carrier engaged in interstate 
commerce of the properties, stocks or securities of an- 
other or other carriers, or consolidations and mergers of 
such carriers; 

“(b) Agreements between carriers engaged in inter. 
state commerce in respect to rates and practices; 

“(c) The pooling of cars and other transportation fa- 
cilities; 

“(d) The division of earnings in connection with the 
elimination of unnecessary train service. 

“All such agreements and arrangements should be filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and with the 
commissions of the several states whose traffic is affected 
as well as with the Secretary of Transportation, and be 
open to public inspection. 

“17. Continuity and regularity of transportation are 
absolutely essential to thé public. Both the capital in- 
vested and the labor employed in transportation are 
therefore engaged in a business vitally affecting the pub- 
lic interest, and, by engaging therein, assume the implied 
obligation not unreasonably to impair or’ interrupt the 
movement of trains. Questions of wages and working 
conditions affecting individual railroads should be settled, 
if possible, by officers of the railroads and representatives 
of the employes. A board should be constituted, under 
the Secretary of Transportation, on which the employes, 
the employers and the public should have equal repre. 
sentation, with the duty and authority to investigate and 
report to the Secretary of Transportation on the merits 
of any controversy, which the parties are unable to ad- 
just, arising in the railroad or other transportatiin serv- 
ice, either in regard to wages or in regard to conditions 
of service; and, pending such investigation and report and 
for a reasonable time thereafter, there should be no lock- 
out by the carriers and no concerted action on the part 
of employes which would have the effect of interfering 
with or interrupting the orderly movement of the United 
States rail or interstate or foreign commerce. The scale 
of wages and the expense incident to any change in the 
conditions of service recommended in the report of such 
board, if put into effect, should be accepted and recog- 
nized in the making of rates, as a legitimate expense of 
transportation. 

“18. Provision should be made for the funding by the 
United States of indebtedness of carriers to it growing 
out of federal control. 

“19. There should be in the federal government the 
exclusive governmental power to supervise and authorize 
the issue of securities by railroad carriers engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce or by holding companies 
controlling any such carrier. 

“20. A system of federal incorporation should be 
adopted into which should be brought all railroad cor- 
porations engaged in interstate or foreign commerce. 
Such system should be compulsory and not elective. It 
should preserve to corporations reincorporating under it 
not only all of their contract rights and other assets of 
all sorts, but also (except as to any feature contrary to 
an act of Congress) their existing charter powers, and 
they should also possess the general powers conferred 
upon all corporations organized under the federal act. 
The system of incorporation should provide a means of 
consolidation and merger for existing corporations engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce, with the necessary 
power of condemnation; provided the Secretary of Trans- 
portation finds that such consolidation or merger is not 
contrary to the public interest and approves the same.” 


Questions by Senators. 


In the analysis of the railroad executives’ plan made 
by senators on cross-examination of Mr. Cuyler, their 
spokesman persuaded him to admit that their plan, if not 
changed, might lead to the perpetuation of the system 
that is now being operated by Mr. McAdoo, a Secretary 
of Transportation taking the Director-General’s place: 
that, in effect, the plan would guarantee to the railroads 
an indefinite but adequate return to cover operation, im- 
provements, and dividends, regardless of how high rates 
and wages might be made. 
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January 11, 1919 


Answering Senator Cummins, he admitted that the cre- 
ation of a transportation department would subject the 
whole subject of rates to the whims of politics, because 
a man who knows nothing about transportation might 
be made head of the department. Mr. Cuyler said such 
objections had been discussed by the executives, but they 
concluded that what they had to offer was the best possi- 
ple solution. 

His answer to all queries as to why it was. proposed 
to deprive the Commission of rate-making, administrative 
and executive functions, was that the desire was to lighten 
js burdens and give it more time for disposing of its 
quasi-judicial business and also to have one man to make 
quick decisions on questions of rates and consolidations. 
He admitted that under the plan the states would have 
no rate-making power worth mentioning and he said that 
was the intention. 

Mr. Cuyler handled the rate and wage questions in a 
way that did not please some of the railroad men and 
when their turn comes they will probably undertake to 
eliminate the bad impressions from the minds of senators. 

Answering question about wages, he said he could not 
see why the railroads should be exempt from the law 
of supply and demand, the inference being that they 
should be allowed to buy labor at going prices instead of 
having wages fixed by government officials. Assuming 
that existing freight and passenger rates and existing 
rates of wages, present prices for materials and supplies 
continue, he said, the Railroad Administration will have 
a deficit instead of surplus in 1919, as suggested by Mr. 
McAdoo. He said, if the wages and prices continue, Mr. 
McAdoo will have to increase rates, instead of lowering 
them. Other railroad men wished he had said that pres- 
ent prices for everything were abnormal and that when 
prices were more nearly normal present wages might 
be maintained without any increase in rates. 

While on the subject of prospects for the Railroad 
Administration, Mr. Cuyler said he desired to correct a 
wrong impression created by McAdoo’s tetsimony about 
railroads not co-operating with him. “The railroads have 
received very little up to this time as compensation,” said 
he. “They have received loans. Disagreements have 
arisen, not over extensions and improvements in ter- 
ninals, but in the allocation of equipment ordered by 
the Administration. Concretely, the Santa Fe has de- 
dined to receive a thousand gondolas ordered on Admin- 
istration plans, because they cannot be used in connec- 
tion with warehouses and facilities on that road; the 
Pennsylvania has objected to receiving 55-ton coal cars 
because its standard for a long time has been 70-ton 
cars. Acceptance of smaller cars means operation of un- 
economical equipment for twenty years, that being the 
life of a car. The Railroad Administration gave a huge 
order for cars without consulting one of the roads that 
are expected to pay for them. Standard cars for use 
throughout the country is impracticable, because different 
roads are built on different ideas as to what would be 
best for their territory.” 

Senator Townsend said that, as he analyzes the pro- 
posal of the executives, it would properly protect the rail- 
roads and their employes, but that it ignores the public 
for which the railroads were built and which pays for the 
Services rendered. In effect, the railroads and their em- 
ployes would say what the public had to pay for services. 

Questions by senators seemed to indicate that they could 
hot see any reason why there should be a Secretary of 
Transportation or why the Commission should not decide 
questions as to rates, consolidations, pooling and issuance 
of securities. They seemed to have in their minds the 
Commission’s suggestions as a test with which to measure 
what the railroad executives proposed. 


Commissioner Clark Recalled. 


Apparently as a sort of farewell to Commissioner Clark, 
Senator Lewis, who had not heard much of his testimony, 
asked him on January 10 whether retention of the rail- 
toads under the McAdoo plan would necessarily mean 
abolition of the Commission. Mr. Clark said no. Then 
Lewis asked whether the recommendations of the com- 
Missioners could have been influenced by the possibility 
of the Commission being abolished. 

“Absolutely not a thought of that kind had any influence 
commissioners,” said Clark. 

Lewis’ question provoked to laughter Senators Cum- 
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mins, Watson and Townsend, and brought from Chairman 
Smith recognition for Senator Underwood, who had been 
trying to bring forward something. 

Clark was on the stand nearly three hours, but a sum- 
ming up of what he said, in answer to questions, was 
that not one of the facts brought forward by Mr. McAdoo 
as reasons for retention of the roads constitutes an in- 
superable obstacle to operation of the railroads as a uni- 
fied system under supervision and regulation by the Com- 
mission. 

Integration of railroads and Government ship lines under 
the supervision of the Commission or any other body 
chosen by Congress, he said, would be an easy matter of 
legislation. The Commission had never thought of mak- 
ing rates for ocean carriage, but there was no reason, if 
Congress thought it desirable to unify regulation of rates, 
why that work should not be done by the Commission or 
any other single body chosen by Congress. 

Senator Gore asked about the intimation that the con- 
gestion at New York was the result of a selfish desire of 
a railroad or the railroads to force the use of that port. 

“TI am not content, even by silence, to seem to assent 
to that proposition,” said Mr. Clark. “Shippers make their 
own arrangements for ocean space and designate ports 
to which the railroads shall carry their freight. The 
railroads have little to do with the routing of freight to 
ports.” 

Respecting the charge of delays in the Commission, 
made by the railroad presidents, Mr. Clark said that was 
important, if true. He said one man undoubtedly could 
make decisions more quickly, if he made them without 
the facts. Only in the five per cent. case, said he, was a 
long time used in disposing of a big advanced rate case. 
That was because the Commission then went far afield, 
hired special counsel, and considered phases some of the 
commissioners did not think pertinent. 


Regional Organization. 


The commissioner, answering Chairman Smith’s ques- 
tions, said that regional organization would tend to de- 
stroy the uniformity that was the fundamental reason 
for the enactment of the interstate commerce law. He 
said the Commission was considering a plan for stationing 
men in various cities to be practically sub-commissioners, 
so as to establish closer touch, if that be possible, with 
complainants. He said the idea that all matters must 
be brought to Washington was erroneous, because testi- 
mony is taken where the complainant says it would be 
convenient and oral argument is the only excuse for going 
to Washington. 

As to wages, he said they were not too high, but he 
had heard criticisms of the relative adjustment. The 
Commission always had taken and always must take wages 
into consideration, because they constitute a large part 
of the operating expense. The fifteen per cent advance, 
he said, was made largely because of the increase in wages 
and the prices of materials and supplies. 

The Commission is not proposing to make itself the 
sole rate authority, he said. All it asks is that it be au- 
thorized by law to co-operate with the state bodies, which 
is not the fact now. They are able to dispose of many mat- 
ters better than the Commission, he said. As to matters 
coming within the rule of the Shreveport case, of course, 
the Commission’s duty was plain. It must remove the 
discrimination, but there is a twilight zone in which both 
state and federal bodies can and should work together, 
he said. 

Senator Poindexter wanted to know how the Commis- 
sion could supervise the operation of railroads. 

“The same as we execute safety appliance and boiler 
inspection laws—by having a force to carry out general 
rules, and, when necessary, take the carriers into court 
for failing to obey,” said Clark. 

Commenting on Mr. McAdoo’s contention that the rail- 
roads should not be returned prior to the completion of 
valuation, he said he could see no pertinency in that, un- 
less the government desired to embark in ownership and 
operation; the purpose of valuation was to see that rates 
were not made confiscatory. 

Mr. Clark, apparently, does not set much store by valu- 
ation. He thinks it will be completed, so far as field 
work is concerned, in two years. 

At the request of Senator Kellogg, the Commission will 
undertake to make figures showing the details of oper- 
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ating expenses during corresponding periods of ten months 
in 1917 and 1918, so as to show how much government 
operation—especially that part of supervision charged to 
the railroads for Railroad Administration officials—ex- 
ceeds private operation cost. 


Statement by Clifford Thorne. 


Clifford Thorne, because he must attend a loss and 
damage conference at Mobile, filed with the committee 
a statement as to what shippers represented by him 
think should be done, ahead of the disposition of the 
general problem, as follows: 

“The permanent disposition of the railroads presents 
such far-reaching issues that Congress will not be able 
to act during this session. That seems to be a foregone 
conclusion. But there are certain matters that can be, 
and should be, cared for at this session.- If the discus- 
sions of the committee become wholly devoted to the many 
reforms which have been recommended by Mr. Cuyler, 
representing the railroads, and Mr. Clark, of the Com- 
mission, March will be here before anything can be ac- 
complished. 

“During the early days of your session,” said he, “I 
earnestly request that you give consideration to the imme- 
diate restoration of the full power of the Commission and 
courts. The great war emergency has passed. Many 
sweeping revolutionary changes in rates, rules and prac- 
tices are being proposed by the Railroad Administration 
We are entitled, as a matter of justice, to have these 
passed on by a disinterested tribunal before they shall be- 
come effective, and yet the railroad control law attempts 
to empower the Railroad Administration to repeal state 
and federal laws and reverse the common law. We ques- 
tion the constitutionality of such a provision. But it will 
take months, and perhaps a year or more, before the Su- 
rreme Court will finally pass on this issue. In the mean- 
time hundred of orders will be issued, creating great 
confusion and uncertainty among the shippers of the coun- 
try. 

“We earnestly petition you to amend at the earliest 
possible moment the railroad control law on three proposi- 
tions: (1) Strike out the clause which states that the 
President’s order shall supersede state and federal laws 
and the common law; (2) insert a sentence requiring the 
Railroad Administration to pay final judgments rendered 
against common carriers; (3) restore the suspension power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. If you hear from 
the shippers of the United States you will find that the 
sentiment in favor of these three propositions is practically 
unanimous.” 

Informal conferences are being held by those who think 
the Railroad Administration should be deprived of its rate- 
making powers and authority to set aside laws, with- a 
view to formulating, if possible, some line of action that 
will result in legislation at this session of Congress on that 
phase. Nothing other than a rider on the appropriation 
bill seems to hold out a passibility of success. 

Senate leaders, however, are doing everything possible to 
make the rider expedient impossible. They are holding 
back the revenue bill, which they know everybody must 
agree to, and insisting on each appropriation bill going 
through clean before planning to bring out that revenue 
measure. That bill is being used as a club. 

As to legislation on the general subject of the railroads, 
there never has been the slightest chance of that at this 
session. 


DEFICIENCY ESTIMATE RAISED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A look at partial returns by Class 1 carriers for Novem- 
ber has caused W. G. McAdoo to raise his estimate of the 
deficiency arising during year of government operation 
of the railroad from $136,000,000 to $196,000,000. In a let- 
ter to Chairman Smith of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee he says that a look at the November figures 
shows a probable deficiency of $28,000,000 for Novemher 
alone. That deficiency, added to the known deficiency for 
ten months and the addition of the probable deficiency for 
December, accounts for the enlarged estimate of deficiency. 
The November deficiency is caused by a loss of $6,000,000 
by decreased tonnage and $22,000,000 in increased wages. 
This deficiency is the difference between the net operating 
income and the “just compensation” which, under the con- 
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trol law, the government is to pay to the railroads. I 
does not, however, cover the amounts that will have to be 
paid in reparation, loss and damage claims, and returnoj 
overcharges, the expense of the Railroad Administration’s 
staff, nor additional compensation in excess of the three 
year average net income that will have to be paid to rail. 
roads, the income of which was less than they would accept 
from the government as rent. They will bring the deficit 
up to at least $280,000,000. 

Mr. McAdoo’s letter to Senator Smith is as follows: 

“Permit me to call your attention to the attached letter 
from Mr. G. H. Parker of the United States Railroad 
Administration, concerning railroad returns for the month 
of November, 1918, which became available since my 
statement before the Senate Committee last week-end, 
which indicate, when considered in connection with the 
ten months ending October, that the operating income of 
the Class 1 railroads under Federal control for the calen. 
dar year 1918 will fall short by about $196,000,000 of pay. 
ing the standard return, whereas I stated to your con. 
mittee, on the basis of the best estimates then available, 
that this shortage would be about $136,000,000. Please 
permit me to correct my statement accordingly. You will 
observe that the difference between the actual November 
figures and the estimate for November was almost wholly 
due to reduction in operating revenue (or gross earnings) 
and to the increased wages, including back pay. 

“It is of course important that we give you the benefit 
from time to time, as rapidly as the facts develop, of the 
most accurate information obtainable. But the fact that 
these estimates are necessarily subject in this way to re 
vision lends additional emphasis to the point which I made 
before your committee, that it is impossible to predicate 
satisfactory conclusions upon the present necessarily in- 
complete results for even a single year of Federal control, 
especially under war conditions. Railroad accounts are 
so complicated that it will probably be the first of March, 
1919, before a satisfactory showing can be given of the 
actual results for the calendar year 1918, together with a 
reasonably accurate analysis as to the reasons for the 
showing.” 

The letter from Mr. Parker to Walker D. Hines is as 
follows: 

“Last week by your direction I completed the best esti- 
mate that was then capable of being made of operating 
income for the Class 1 railroads under the control of the 
Director General for the year 1918, basing this estimate 
upon the return then available for the ten months ending 
with October, 1918. This estimate showed that the operat: 
ing income would fall short by about $136,000,000 of meet: 
ing the standard return for the year 1918. 


“This week the returns for the month of November have 
become available to a large extent (although not yet com: 
pletely) and they indicate that the operating income for 
the month of November will be less by about $28,000,000 
than the amount which we were able to estimate last 
week. 

“This falling off is accounted for by a falling off in busi- 
ness resulting in a decrease in revenues to the extent of 
$6,000,000 and by an increase in expenses (due almost 
wholly to increased wages, including back pay) of $22; 
000,000. 

“On the basis of the November figures and: on the basis 
of the operations for the ten months ending with October 
it now seems reasonable to estimate that the operating 
income for the year 1918 will fall short of paying the 
standard return by about $196,000,000.” 


FINANCIAL CRISIS NEAR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A crisis in the financial part of the Railroad Admin: 
istration seems near because, in a statement as to aé- 
vances made to railroads, the fact is brought out that 
$453,454,810 has been taken from the revolving fund of 
half a billion dollars. Inasmuch as tonnage is decreasilg 
much faster than expenses are going down and car and 
engine builders are delivering on orders they could not 
fill during the war, that showing does not look reassurilg 
to men like Senator Cummins, who, in his cross-examina 
tion of Mr. McAdoo before the Senate committee, wol 
dered how the government was to emerge from the period 
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of control of the railroads without putting them through 
bankruptcy. 

Advances from the revolving fund were made to 
various railroads during year amounting to $689,034,759. 
This was possible only because the railroads and ex- 
press companies, under orders from the Railroad Admin- 
istration, sent their surpluses to the revolving fund. Sur- 
pluses thus contributed amounted to $270,524,961, so that 
there is now left in the fund only $61,490,202. Unsettled 
loss and damage, reparation, and equipment bills, it is 
believed, call for much more than that sum, so that, in 
a bookkeeping sense, the Railroad Administration faces 
a serious situation right now. 

Big borrowers from the revolving fund are the Penn- 
sylvania, $90,066,000; New York Central, $72,720,000; New 
Haven, $65,925,000; and B. & O., $35,875,000. Advances 
to other roads were less than ten millions each. 


SHIPPERS AND OWNERS CONFER 


S. Davies Warfield and Luther M. Walter, representing 
the owners of railway securities, have been in Chicago this 
week in a series of conferences with the committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, of which H. C. Barlow 
is now chairman, with a view to getting together on a 
plan to be submitted to the Senate committee, the idea 
being that whatever they might suggest would make a 
more forceful impression if it represented the two in- 
terests than if each presented a separate plan. 

The two interests did unite on many features of a 
plan, it is known, but not to such a degree as to prevent 
two different plans being presented to the Senate com- 
mittee. It was stated that nothing would be given out 
with respect to either plan until they were given to the 
Senate committee. One or two members of the Traffic 
League committee remarked that what the security own- 
ers seemed most interested in was getting a guaranteed 
return of five and three-quarters per cent. The shippers 
seem to be looking at the problem from‘the point of view 
of obtaining satisfactory service with fair rates to the 
carriers, but nothing like the kind of government control 
that prevails now. There was considerable discussion as 
to pooling of revenues and the representatives of the ship- 
pers’ organization seemed willing to consider something 
of the kind. 

So far as known, the railway executives made no effort 
to get together with the other interests until after they 
decided on their plan, when they submitted it to the 
security owners’ association, which does not approve it. 

S. Davies Warfield of Baltimore is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, and of 
the Continental Trust Company of that city. As a result 
of his conferences, it is understood he has adopted many 
suggestions made by the Traffic League committee. 

Among others he met he conferred with John J. Mitchell, 
president of the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, who is 
vice-president of the Securities Association. Asked re- 
garding Mr. Mitchell having been quoted as in favor of 
government ownership, Mr. Warfield said: 

“The intentions of Mr. Mitchell at the time were mis- 
understood. He is no more in favor of government owner- 
ship than Iam. Being told that Director-General McAdoo 
had resigned and would immediately return the railroads 
to their owners, Mr. Mitchell simply stated: ‘If this takes 
place without remedial legislation, the financial chaos will 
be disastrous, and I would prefer government ownership.’” 

Speaking of the association’s plans, Mr. Warfield said: 
“The National Association of Owners of Railroad Securi- 
ties represents in membership over $5,000,000,000 of tho 
$17,000,000,000 railroad securities in the hands of the pub- 
lic. When you consider that one-fourth of the total invest- 
ments of the great life insurance companies are composed 
of railroad securities; that over 50,000,000 unduplicated 
life insurance policies are outstanding, that every life in- 
sured has, therefore, one-fourth of the provision made after 
death invested in railroad securities; that 50,000,000 peo- 
ple, nearly one-half the country’s population, have.a finan- 
cial interest in the railroads, you can form an idea of how 
important become the methods under which these proper- 
ties are to be returned to their owners. The responsibility 
of Congress in providing for this large proportion of our 
Population, together with the business interests of the 
country, is very great. Unless the railroads are returned 
under safe and sane methods, the credit structure of the 
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country will not stand the strain and all business will 
suffer accordingly. Our membership includes nearly all 
the life insurance companies, and directly represents over 
25,000,000 of the 50,000,000 investors in railroad securities. 
These include depositors in mutual savings banks, holders 
of life policies, individuals, trustees of estates, universities, 
colleges and fiduciary institutions. 

“The executive committee of the association has been 
working on plans for the return of the railroads that shall 
be fair to all alike. The interests of the shippers and the 
security owners are largely identical. Without adequate 
railroad facilities the business of the country halts; with- 
out the co-operation of the shippers a fair and adequate 
return cannot be had on railroad investment to afford 
facilities and service essential to business success. My 
visit to Chicago is in connection with the policy adopted 
by our association to co-operate with and ask in return 
the co-operation of the shipping interests in plans for the 
return of the railroads. Conferences have also taken place 
in Washington and elsewhere with representatives of the 
shippers and others from various sections of the country. 
We are gratified at the evidence of desire to co-operate 
for the general good. Unless we are tolerant of the views 
and interests of all, and a spirit of ‘live and let live’ dur- 
ing these days of reconstruction prevails we shall not 
have learned the lesson for which the blood of millions of 
men has been shed. The conferences with the committee 
of the National Industrial Traffic League have been pro- 
ductive of gratifying results. We shall adopt many of the 
suggestions made.” 

G. M. Freer of Cincinnati, president of the Traffic 
League, said: “The committee of the league is apprecia- 
tive of the co-operative spirit shown by Mr. Warfield in 


. the several days’ conferences with our committee and our 


members, and good results must necessarily come of it. 
This is the first time the owners of the railroad properties 
have extended hands to the shippers and it cannot fail to 
produce good results. I think it can be said that the ship- 
pers of the country realize, and the war has emphasized it, 
that unless the railroads are given reasonable return on 
the investment in them and on the money required to give 
the shippers additional facilities and service in proportion 
to the increase in their business, we suffer as much as 
those who own the railroads. We are considering the 
whole subject; the purposes of Mr. Warfield and those of 
our committee are not far apart. The League will send 
representatives to Washington to present its views to the 
Senate committee.” 

It is understood that the committee of the Traffic League 
is opposed to the compulsory federal incorporation of the 
railroads and also to the creation of a single political 
governmental head for the control of the railroads. 


SOUTHERN SHIPPERS ACT 


Atlanta, Ga.—At a meeting of shippers in Atlanta Janu- 
ary 6, government ownership of railroads was strongly 
opposed by shippers of the South at a largely attended and 
representative meeting. The object was to ascertain: the 
sentiment of southern shippers on this question, and 
further to put in motion the proper machinery to carry 
their views into effect. 

It having been determined that the shippers are opposed 
to government ownership or anything that tends in that 
direction, the meeting then created an advisory council of 
the Southern Traffic League, this council to work out in 





‘detail the views of the meeting, and to appear before the 


committees of Congress having to do with the disposition 
of the railroads, and otherwise to take all necessary steps 
in every direction to protect the interests of southern ship- 
pers and secure the adoption of their views. 

J. K. Orr, president of the J. K. Orr Shoe Company of 
Atlanta, presided over the meeting. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

“1. We oppose government ownership of the railroads. 
“2. We oppose any extension of federal operation be- 
yond the period now provided by law. Oj 

“3. We favor the return of the railroads to private oper- 
ation and control, subject to governmental regulation, as 
speedily as may be practicable. 

“4. We favor preserving under private control and oper- 
ation such economies of operation as may have been de-,-- 
veloped under federal control, to the extent that the serv-. 
ice may be improved without inflation of charges or un- 
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due inconvenience to the public, and without impairment of 
wholesome competition. 

“5. We oppose any government guarantee of income 
to the carriers. 

“6. While favoring the principle of a fair return upon 
the investment we oppose any system of rate construction 
that is designed to accomplish this without due regard to 
other factors properly to be considered in the making of 
just and reasonable rates. 

“7, While favoring the principle of equality in charges 
under similar conditions as tending to remove discrimina- 
tions between interstate and intrastate traffic, we oppose 
the unrestrained assertion of federal authority in the regu- 
lation of traffic that is purely domestic to the several 
states, whether by the application of a rigid rule of uni- 
formity or otherwise. We believe that the power of the 
state to regulate and control their domestic traffic should 
be preserved and respected, subject only to such limita- 
tion as may be found necessary to protect the integrity of 
commerce between the states and its control under the 
constitutional power of Congress. 

“8. We favor legislation to regulate the issuance of rail- 
road securities.” 

Only on minor points were differences of opinion ex- 
pressed. On the fundamental question of private owner- 
ship and control of railroads, just as the country had be- 
fore the war, there was practically no difference worth 
mentioning. ; 

Certain traffic representatives and shippers, notably from 
Kentucky and Tennessee, objected to the language of para: 
graph 7, demanding the uninterrupted continuance of state 
regulation of intrastate rates, but they were voted down 
by the representatives of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 
other states, whose traffic men declared that “their com- 
missions amount to something, and exercise real authority 
over intrastate rates.” 

Taking the resolutions as a basis, the advisory council 
of the Southern Traffic League will now proceed to map 
out a program of action, secure and compile data, formu- 
late arguments, make engagements to appear before the 
proper committees of Congress, employ counsel and traffic 
experts, launch a publicity campaign, and take all other 
necessary steps to prevent government ownership. The 
members of the advisory council as elected by the meeting 
are as follows: 

J. H. McLaurin, Jacksonville, president of the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, chairman. 

J. T. Ryan, High Point, N. C., secretary. 

: Virginia—John W. Craddock, shoe manufacturer, Lynch- 
urg. 

North Carolina—A. J. Draper, Charlotte, president of the 
Cotton Manufacturing Association of North Carolina. 

South Carolina—Victor Montgomery, Spartanburg, cotton 
manufacturer. 

Georgia—Herbert E. Choate, shoe manufacturer, Atlanta. 

Florida—L. E. Skinner, Jacksonville, citrus fruit and 
vegetable shipper. 

Alabama—Leo Strassburger, Montgomery, wholesale gro- 
cer. 

Tennessee—Henry King, Murfreesboro, wholesale grocer. 

Mississippi—E. S. Bostick, Meridian, lumber manufac- 
turer and other interests. 

Louisiana—Yet to be named. 

Kentucky—William Bell, Louisville, president of the 
Louisville Live Stock Exchange. 

In addition to these, the advisory council will embrace 
the members of the executive committee of the Southern 
Traffic League, who are as follows: 

J. S. Davant, commissioner of the Memphis Freight Bu- 
reau; W. S. Creighton, traffic manager of the Charlotte 
Shippers’ and Manufacturers’ Association; C. W. Hayward, 
manager of the Meridian (Miss.) Traffic Bureau; Harry T. 
Moore, traffic manager of the Atlanta Freight Bureau; W. 
E. Gardner, traffic manager of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, Jacksonville; M. M. Caskie, traffic manager of 
the Montgomery Chamber of Commerce and president of 
the Southern Traffic League. 


A CORRECTION. 


The last paragraph in an article on page 18, Traffic 
World, January 4, 1919, under the head “Intrastate Ex- 
press Rates,” reading, “Iowa, Kentucky and Utah, so far 
as known, have done nothing,” should have said “Idaho” 
instead of “Iowa.” 
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RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 


Creation of a federal railroad board which would exer. 
cise supervision over transportation in much the same 
manner as the federal reserve bank system supervises 
financial institutions was urged in a letter to W. G. Me. 
Adoo, which was read January 9 at the annual dinner of 
the Railway Business Association in Chicago. It was writ- 
ten by William R. Dawes, vice-president of the Central 
Trust Company, and was read by H. H. Merrick, president 
of the Association of Commerce. The suggestions for 
solving the problem follow: 

“Would it not be practicable to create a new system 
of railroad administration upon the underlying idea of the 
federal reserve bank system? As a possible system | 
offer the following, which is based on the federal reserve 
bank system, as adapted to railroad administration. 

“The new system of railroad administration would in- 
clude: A federal railroad board, corresponding to the fed- 
eral reserve board; federal railroad corporations, Ccorre- 
sponding to the fedeal reserve banks. 

“The federal railroad board would be appointed by the 
President, with a proper cabinet officer as member, ex-ofii- 
cio. Through this agency, which, it is assumed, would be 
granted broad administrative powers, we would have the 
required government control. 

“Federal railroad corporations, profiting by the experi- 
ence of the regional operation of the railroads under the 
present emergency, would be established at such places 
and in such a manner as conditions might require. 

“The purpose of a regional railroad corporation would be 
to provide the necessary organization into which could 
be brought all the railroad companies operating in any 
particular zone. As in the case of the federal reserve 
banks, the stock of these federal railroad corporations 
would be owned exclusively by the railroads, thus com- 
pelling participation by all the railroads in a common 
organization. 

“The directors of these federal corporations would be 
elected by the stockholder members, under such restric- 
tions and regulations as would protect all interests in- 
volved and insure a non-political control, as is true of the 
federal reserve bank. To these federal railroad corpora- 
tions would be given broad regulatory powers over all rail- 
road activities. 

“After much travail and opposition, a new banking sys- 
tem was created to remedy a condition which was be- 
coming unbearable. How successfully the new banking 
system has worked out you know. It seems to me the 
present railroad situation can be remedied in a somewhat 
similar manner. There was no attempt to disturb the 
present ownership or organization of individual banks. 
It seems to me it is unnecessary to disturb the present 
ownership or organization of the railroad companies. 


“The strength of the federal reserve system lies in the 
ownership of the federal reserve banks by the member 
banks, and the centralization of the banking reserve. The 
strength of the new railroad administrative system would 
lie in the ownership of the federal railroad corporations 
by the railroads themselves, and the control of the railroad 
operations by means of the power to protect railroad rev- 
enues and control railroad expenditures.” 

At the business sessions of the association resolutions 
were adopted favoring the formation of federal railroad 
corporations. Rate control, it was urged, should be ex- 
clusively under federal jurisdiction. 


Address of President Johnson 


The president’s address, by Alba B. Johnson, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, was delivered at the an- 
nual dinner. An abstract of what he said follows: 

“Shall what President Wilson calls the ‘new element of 
policy’ —an affirmative purpose of transportation develop- 
ment—be passed to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to be carried out, including the co-ordination of rates with 
expenses, or shall a new federal office be created to per- 
form the affirmative function? 

“The Commission enjoys a peculiar prestige for honesty 
and freedom from influence. The very defect which is 
now seen to call for correction, namely, the past attitude 
maintained by the Commission as a defender of shippers 
and others as against the roads and nothing more, has 
given it the character of a popular champion. Castigation 
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of financial practices in the cases of some roads has 
strengthened this sentiment. 

“Large numbers of shippers and shippers’ bureaus have, 
through their traffic managers, for several years gone along 
with the Commission in defining what has been called sci- 
entific rate-emaking and in gradually bringing the actual 
rate fabric into harmony with such definition. This process 
has involved the relation of one rate to another, as affect- 
ing competitive conditions, the distribution of the burden 
of transportation cost fairly among the several commodi- 
ties, the development of standard comparisons for meas- 
uring reasonableness of particular rates, and the evolution 
of precedent covering a number of other’ technical 
pranches of the subject. Traffic managers are complaining 
that the United States Railroad Administration has rapidly 
and substantially undone much of this work. The Director- 
General in practice makes the rates and the Commission 
in practice has refrained from reviewing them except in 
case of discrimination. 

“War-time experience with division of the rate-making 
function between two departments of the government has 
thus complicated the acceptance of a plan under which 
such division would be perpetuated. Manufacturers and 
merchants generally, as a matter of judgment in the choice 
of men for constructive functions, would greet without 
enthusiasm or confidence the designation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by Congress as the agency to re- 
establish railway credit. They, as shippers, will no doubt 
take the view, as sometimes in the past in large rate ad- 
vance cases, that the paramount matter is sufficiency of 
facilities and service and extension of lines, and that the 
problems of scientific rate-making, however important in 
themselves, can only receive such consideration as is con- 
sistent with attaining that paramount purpose. 

“Executives of industrial and mercantile concerns, if 
they give their energies to this problem, will undoubtedly 
come to concur in recommending that a new federal officer 
charged with promoting transportation development shall 
have power to sanction rates initiated by carriers, subject 
to review by the Interstate Commerce Commission respect- 
ing discrimination, but on no account subject to review re- 
specting the adequacy of revenue. The same shippers, on 
the other hand, will be sure to insist and ought to insist 
that in preserving this great and vital advantage learned 
from government control, of lodging in one place respon- 
sibility alike for adequacy of transportation and adequacy 
of rates, the development of symmetrical rate structures 
should proceed with as little interruption as may be. 

“The Chicago Association of Commerce is studying the 
larger phases of railroad legislation through a special com- 
mittee, separate from the traffic department which has a 
restricted scope. Why would it not be advantageous for 
that organization to suggest a similar method to other 
local bodies throughout the country and establish among 
them co-ordination of study and of public discussion? Valu- 
able aid can be given to such a concert of shippers by the 
National Industrial Traffic League. What shippers most 
need is skilled service in accomplishing, with the least 
loss of advantages, the rehabilitation of railway credit. 
The problem upon which the shippers’ traffic managers 
have a competence all their own is that of transferring 
jurisdiction over revenue adjustments from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to another federal functionary and 
preserving rate relations in the process. The question is 
not why this cannot be done, but how it can be done. 

“Whether the new functionary should receive from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission advice growing out of 
its past work in that special field or whether he should 
have a rate bureau of his own, or whether he should share 
with the Commission the use of a federal bureau of rail- 
way economics, I do not undertake to suggest. Whatever 
the choice, he should have the last word except as to dis- 
criminations. To mean anything, the opinion of the ship- 
Ding interests of the country must be formed by a process 
of conference in which there is participation both by traffic 
Managers and by the heads of the enterprises and associa- 
tions who employ them. 

“Close to the question of power over rates, as affecting 
Tevenue, is another question which is not going to be solved 
by whispering ‘Hush.’ That is the problem of labor cost. 
Under any program which gave a federal officer responsi- 
bility for sanctioning railway budgets and the rates on 
Which to carry them through, one item—the largest item— 


Would be the pay-roll. 
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“What real difference is there between the labor item 
and any other item so far as concerns the process of get- 
ting it sanctioned and the money provided? The govern- 
ment, which is going to permit the required rate schedule, 
would say to the railway company: ‘You may build that 
extension and not this; you may electrify between A and 
B, but not yet between B and C.’ Why should not the 
government say, ‘You may grant this demand of labor, but 
not that?’ It is a part of the budget. The public is going 
to pay and some representative of the public must consent 
or refuse or modify. 

“What representative? Some suggest a court. But no 
labor court would command the respect that our law courts 
command unless there were a statute framed for all men 
that the court shall apply to particular cases; and I appre- 
hend you, and I would be hard put to it if asked to draw, 
at the present time, statutory language setting forth a 
general rule for the treatment of labor. This is a long way 
off. But suppose you HAD a court. It would not be the 
regulator of the roads on the side of adequacy and growth. 
The fixing of wages and working conditions is an admin- 
istrative function which cannot be performed except with 
responsibility in connection with revenue. The federal 
officer might have advisers. Mr. McAdoo had, but in the 
end it was Mr. McAdoo who decided and proclaimed pay- 
rolls. He happened to be the manager, because it was gov- 
ernment operation. The analogy under private control is 
that the pay-roll should be initiated by the manager of the 
road, and that because of the public character of the en- 
terprise, an appeal could be made either by employes or by 
members of the rate-paying and service-seeking part of the 
public; then finally the whole public, through its govern- 
ment officer, after he had taken advice, would decide and 
proclaim. 

“The difference between pay-rolls and other expenses 
is that employes can threaten to interrupt service. Suppose 
Mr. McAdoo had been deciding and proclaiming reductions 
instead of advances? The attitude and conduct of organ- 
ized labor towards methods of adjusting disputes will be 
determined by public opinion in the communities where 
the employes live and where their work is done. If pub- 
lic opinion in the United States has developed to the point 
of favoring adjustment through umpires, such opinion will 
become known to Congress, and the result in legislation 
will correspond. If public opinion is not ready for adjust- 
ment through umpires then some other contrivance may be 
set up, but it will not be a solution. The only real solu- 
tion is to couple power with responsibility somewhere and 
abide by the action of the constituted authority.” 


RESOLUTIONS BY HARDWOOD MEN 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association: 

“WHEREAS, The Government of the United States has 
been engaged in the operation of the railroads during the 
war, as a necessary war measure, and under present legis- 
lation the railroads will be returned to private operation 
‘within twenty-one (21) months after the close of the war; 
and 

“WHEREAS, The Congress of the United States espe- 
cially declared the operation of the railroads by the Gov- 
ernment to be an emergency measure growing out of the 
war; and 

“WHEREAS, The occasion and necessity for the opera- 
tion of the railroads by the Government, to successfully 
prosecute the war, ended with the termination of hostili- 
ties; 

“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

“1. That it is the sense of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, in convention assembled at Memphis on this 
the 7th day of January, 1919, that the operation of the 
railroads by the owners is preferable to Government opera- 
tion and that Government operation should be abandoned 
and the roads returned to their owners. 

“2. That we are convinced that before the railroads are 
returned to their owners for operation, additional legisla- 
tion is necessary in their interest as well as for the protec- 
tion of the public. 

“3. We are opposed to the extension of the period of 
Government operation beyond the maximum time now pro- 
vided in the Federal Control Act, to wit: twenty-one (21) 
months from the ratification of treaties of peace. 
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“4. That we favor the extension of the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission so as to give them juris- 
diction over the distribution of equipment. 

“5. We also favor increasing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, either by providing additional commissioners 
at Washington or by appointing regional commissioners, 
whereby complaints of the shippers can be immediately 
heard and decisions promptly rendered, but that we are 
opposed to extending the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over the inland or coastwise water 
traffic. 

“6. That we urge upon our representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States the necessity of promptly pro- 
viding, by law, for the return of the railroads to private 
operation under such governmental regulations as will 
permit the operation as a unit, at least to the extent of 
continuing the pooling of cars, unification of terminals, 
handling of traffic by the shortest and most economical 
route. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the President of 
this Association shall appoint a committee to have power 
to consider such additional legislation and measures as 
may be deemed necessary and to present the views of this 
Association before the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the United States Congress. 

“WHEREAS, Prior to and during the war the ports of 
the Nation were congested to such an extent as to make 
it impossible to handle expeditiously the exportation of 
all commodities from the South to foreign countries; and 

“WHEREAS, It appears that the proper solution of this 
will be*to enlarge the Gulf and South Atlantic ports to 
such an extent as shall permit the free, economic and un- 
interrupted movement of traffic through these ports; 

“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, By the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, in convention: assembled at 
Memphis, Tenn., January 7, 1919, that we earnestly urge 
upon. the Port and Harbor Facilities Commission of the 
United States Shipping Board and the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of United States Congress the development and 
proper maintenance of these Gulf and South Atlantic 
ports; and 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the Board of Port and Harbor 
Facilities Commission and to the members of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the United States Congress.” 

There was also a resolution asking that the Government 
relinquish control of express companies and telephone and 
telegraph wires as soon as possible. 


THE RAILROAD QUESTION 


(Address to the National League of Commission Merchants of 
the United States in convention at Boston, January 8, 9, 10, by 
Lewis J. Spence, director of traffic, Southern Pacific Co.) 

By virtue of authority to take possession and assume 
control of any system or systems of transportation in 
time of war, which was vested in the President by an 
appropriation act for the support of the army, approved 
on Aug. 29, 1916, the United States government assumed 
the possession, control and operation of the railroads on 
Dec. 28, 1917, to be utilized, in the language of the act, 
“for the transfer or transportation of troops, war ma- 
terial and equipment, or for such other purposes con- 
nected with the emergency as may be needful or desir- 
able.” 


During the preceding eight months in which the United 
States had been at war the operation of the railroads 
had been co-ordinated, under private management, through 
a committee of railway executives, conveniently called the 
“Railroad War Board,” with headquarters at Washington, 
and, in connection with his proclamation under which 
control of the railroads was assumed, the President issued 
a statement in which he said that this committee of rail- 
way executives had done the utmost that it was possible 
for them to do, that if zeal and ability. and patriotic mo- 
tive could have accomplished the necessary unifilation 
of administration it. would certainly have been accom- 
plished, but that no zeal or ability could overcome the 
insuperable obstacles which had been encountered. 

Let us, therefore, begin by assuming that the govern- 
ment was justified in taking control of transportation 
facilities as instrumentalities of war. 

The act to provide for the operation of the transporta- 
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tion systems while under federal control, which is known 
as the “Federal Control Act,’ was expressly declared to 
be: emergency legislation enacted to meet conditions groyw- 
ing out of the war. The sole purpose for which the Con. 
gress authorized the President to take over the railroads 
was to meet the necessities of war, and in his most recent 
address to the Congress the President said: “All these 
necessities have now been served.” 

In the same address, delivered the day before he sailed 
for Europe, the President stated that the question of 
readjustment which was giving him the greatest concern 
was the policy to be adopted toward the railroads, and, 
frankly confessing that he had no solution of the problem 
to offer, he submitted it for the study of Congress. In 
less than ten days thereafter came the proposition from 
the Director-General of Railroads, with which he said the 
President was in accord, that there be five years more 
of government control and operation. 

When we recall that, during the discussion before Con- 
gress of the proposed federal control act, the Director- 
General opposed the incorporation in the statute of any 
limitation of the period of control; when we realize the 
extent to which the policies of the Railroad Administra- 
tion have expanded the declared purpose for which the 
Congress empowered the President to take over the trans. 
portation systems—acting always as if it were the per- 
manent custodian of the properties and making its the 
ories of unified control effective whether they had any. 
thing to do with the war emergency or not; when we 
have observed the industrious press bureau campaign 
which began immediately after the conclusion of an 
armistice to emphasize other benefits accruing from uni- 
fied control; and when we have witnessed the belated 
seizure of the telegraph wires and ocean cables, we need 
not be so surprised that such a recommendation should 
now have been made, notwithstanding the sole purpose 
for which Congress authorized the properties to be taken 
over and the declaration of the President that such pur. 
pose has been accomplished. 


The Five-Year Plan. 


The Director-General says that he has formed no opin- 
ion as to the best disposition of the railroad problem, be- 
cause the test has not been sufficient to prove conclusively 
the right solution of the problem, and expresses the be 
lief that a five-year test will give the American people 
the right answer. That Congress did not contemplate 
any such test is clearly indicated by its insistence upon 
that provision of the law which limits the period of fed- 
eral control to twenty-one months after the proclamation 
of peace, in spite of the recommendation of the Director- 
General that there be no such limitation and notwith- 
standing the policy which the Congress had generally 
adopted of granting whatever authority was asked by 
officers of the administration. That its intention should 
not be misunderstood, a final provision was incorporated 
in the federal control act that “Nothing herein is to be 
construed as expressing or prejudicing the future policy 
of the federal government concerning the ownership, con- 
trol or regulation of carriers.” 


To gain support for his recommendation, the Director- 
General has given security-holders to understand that the 
only alternative is the immediate return of the properties 
without remedial legislation; he has intmated to labor 
that an extension of federal control is likely to assure 
the maintenance of ‘the present scale of wages; he has 
told the merchants of the middle west that the way to 
assure the development of water transportation on the 
Mississippi River, which he has begun, is to support his 
recommendation, and he has informed the general public 
that he expects to be able to make substantial reductions 
in freight rates. . 

I suppose these decoys may be utilized without any 
responsibility by an officer who has resigned and states 
that he could not be persuaded to stay even if his five 
year recommendation should be adopted. ; 

It is the sincere belief of the best-informed men that 
it would be impossible to take the railroads back for pr 
vate management after five years of operation_and ex 
ploitation by the government, and that the inevitable re 
sult of such an extension of governmental operation would 
be government ownership. 

To security owners, government ownership might become 
a refuge if the intolerable conditions of recent years cal 
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not be corrected, for they would presumably obtain just 
compensation for the properties acquired. 

To labor, I firmly believe, the eventual results of govern- 
ment ownership would be prejudicial. It may be conceded 
that employes have derived substantial benefits during the 
temporary period of federal control, but they should not 


forget that the country -was at war, and the far-sighted 


leaders of labor organizations should not overlook that 
restriction of their political privileges and activities and 
curtailment of the influence of collective bargaining will be 
inseparable from government ownership or any form of per- 
manent government control. Much food for thought of 
employes is contained in a recent expression of a train- 
master on a southern railroad, substantially as follows: “I 
am a young man in years and physical health. Twenty 
years ago I drove spikes on a southern system for seventy- 
five cents a day. My ambition encouraged me to go on 
from step to step until I am now a trainmaster. I have a 
right to believe that because of duty well performed, a 
good record and the best of health, I will still go forward 
until I become, maybe, a general manager. Under private 
ownership, and the rule of promotion for meritorious serv- 
ice and ability, I have a right to look forward to that 
higher future. It spurs me on and is an ever powerful 
incentive to the best that is in me. But with federal con- 
trol, what would be my fate? To stay where I am forever, 
if not to be demoted because of the ‘pull’ of some man who 
would be given my place to pay a political debt. There 
would be no such thing as promotion under federal control.” 


Present Experience an Argument. 


Aside from the political evils, extravagance and dimin- 
ished efficiency which would be inevitable, no argument 
against government ownership could be more persuasive to 
the users of the railroads than their experience under the 
present form of unified control. Courtesy, accommodation 
and good service are stimulated by fair competition, and 
individual initiative has developed the cheapest and most 
efficient transportation in the world. Economy has never 
been a characteristic of governmental agencies, but if any 
economies would accrue from unified control which are not 
possible under individual management, they would not com- 
pensate for the elimination of fair competition which has 
been the inspiration for the quality of service and progress 
in transportation which the people of this country have 
enjoyed. The elimination of competition, which has been 
the avowed policy of the Director-General of Railroads, 
would be inherent in government ownership, and seems to 
me to be an equally conclusive objection to the consolida- 
tion of all railroads in each region of the country into a 
single company, which is presumably what the Director- 
General had in mind in incidentally suggesting in his testi- 
mony last week that the railroad map might be recon- 
structed along logical lines so as to wipe out hundreds of 
different railroad companies and substitute a comparatively 
few companies whose operations could be unified. Indeed, 
I am firm in the conviction that there is no middle ground 
between individual ownership with fair competition, on the 
one hand, and government ownership without competition, 
on the other hand. Where competition does not exist at 
all there is complete monopoly. 

The President, in his recent address to Congress, said: 
“What the country chiefly needs is that all its avenues of 
transportation shall be developed. Some new element of 
policy, therefore, is absolutely necessary for the service of 
the public, for the release of credit for those who are ad- 
ministering the railroads, and for the protection of their 
security owners. The old policy may be changed much or 
little, but surely it cannot always be left as it was.” 

Conflicting and repressive rate regulation, in the face of 
increased wages imposed by the Adamson law and other 
increased expenses, was seriously undermining the credit 
of some of the railroads before control was assumed by 
the government. The prodigal increases in wages which 


have been granted during federal control have added enor-. 


mously to these burdens. The individuality of properties 
has been submerged, their traffic has been diverted, their 
staffs have been disorganized, and the efficieney of labor 
has been very much reduced. By this I do not mean that 
the properties cannot be unscrambled, their individualities 
restored and their organizations re-established. On the 


contrary, I know they can be, but there is a moral obliga- 
tion to the owners of these properties to return them in as 
g00d condition as they were received, not only in their 
Physical aspects but in all other respects, and the Railroad 
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Administration should devote its remaining tenure of office 
to restoring the integrity of the properties in preparation 
for their relinquishment. 

That there must be some comprehensive legislation to in- 
sure the successful development of the railroads as useful 
instrumentalities of commerce must be apparent to every- 
one who is familiar with the subject. Under federal con- 
trol there have been wage and adjustment commissions to 
deal with wages, hours and working conditions, and I be- 
lieve it will be to the interest of the public, the employes 
and the railroads to have such a tribunal of adjustment 
under private control, but it is equally important that the 
findings of such a Commission shall be subject to the re- 
view and approval of a governmental agency which shall © 
be authorized to readjust rates contemporaneously with any 
readjustment in wages which it may approve, and be 
charged with the duty of doing so. 

Both intrastate and interstate rates which have been 
made effective by the Director-General should remain the 
lawful rates until changed by authority of a federal regu- 
lating agency, so that they may not be disturbed by the 
action of state commissions, which have no responsibility 
for the aggregate results, and the future regulation of the 
instrumentalities of interstate commerce, with respect to 
all things substantially affecting them, including state, in- 
terstate, rail and water rates should be vested in one na- 
tional governmental agency, without interfering with the 
functions of state commissions, except so far as may be 
necessary to accomplish this purpose. 

The period during which rates may be suspended should 
be substantially reduced, for there is nothing more unfair 
to the carriers than to be deprived of revenue, which 
should accrue to them during months of suspension, from 
advanced rates which are eventually approved and per- 
mitted to take effect. Thirty days’ notice being given 
of the effectiveness of all rates, I do not see why, in 
common fairness, the suspension period should not be 
limited to sixty days and the necessary machinery pro- 
vided to expedite hearings thereon for the protection of 
everybody concerned. . 

It would be desirable to have the statute explicitly 
provide a rule of rate-making which would require that 
rates be not only reasonable but adequate and sufficient 
to enable the carriers to provide safe and sufficient serv- 
ice, to protect existing investment, attract new capital 
necessary in the public interest and to reflect the cost 
of wages and other expenses incident to furnishing trans- 
portation. 

Existing laws should be so modified as to authorize, 
with the approval of a governmental agency, as being 
in the public interest, agreements between carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce with respect to their rates, 
practices and services, the pooling of cars and other trans- 
portation facilities and the division of earnings between 
carriers where elimination of unnecessary train service 
may be accomplished, in order that economies inaugu- 
rated during the period of federal control may be con- 
tinued in so far as they may be consistent with the public 
interest. 

Routing of Freight. 


I have not included the so-called direct routing of freight, 
which has been so widely advertised as the elimination 
of an economic waste, because it would deprive shippers 
of the privilege of routing their freight, and if they are 
not accorded that privilege it is obvious that there can 
be no competition for their business. The shipper of 
perishable freight is governed in the selection of his route 
by climatic conditions at different seasons of the year, 
by the markets at which his product may sold en 
route, and by other considerations. Shippers all kinds 
of freight have found by experience that the pet direct 
route does not always afford the most satisfa@ory serv- 
ice, and that every courtesy and accommodation which 
they may enjoy in the conduct of their transportation 
affairs is dependent upon the privilege of routing their 
freight as they may elect. Therefore, I would not go 
further in this direction than to advocate that a gov- 
ernmental agency should be vested with power to des- 
ignate the routes which should be used to relieve con- 
gestion and in case of serious national emergency to 
direct the co-ordination of facilities and operations as a 
unified national system of transportation. Such a gov- 
ernmental agency might also be empowered to require 
such distribution of cars by one line to another as it 
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may find neecssary in order to adequately provide for 
the movement of traffic, and to require a carrier to dis- 
tribute its cars among its patrons in accordance with 
their needs and the public interest, as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is now authorized by law to do. 

The power to supervise and authorize the issue of se- 
curities by railroad companies engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce should be exclusively vested in the 
federal government and, if necessary, provision should 
be made for the funding by the United States of any 
indebtedness of carriers to the government which may 
have grown out of federal control. 

To accomplish these results there is no need for an 
extension of the period to which federal control is lim- 
ited under the present law. There is no need, in my 
opinion, of a protracted investigation of the railroad ques- 
tion. Volumes of testimony have been taken by the joint 
congressional committee, known as the “Newlands Com- 
mittee,” with which members of the interstate commerce 
committees of the Senate and House of Representatives 
are familiar. There is no excuse for consuming time in 
the discussion of an extension of federal control or of 
government ownership to which it would inevitably lead, 
for the reason that the authority to take over the rail- 
roads was granted for a single purpose, and that purpose 
has been achieved. Therefore, the attention of Congress 
should now be concentrated upon the enactment of legis- 
lation under which the properties may be safely returned 
to individual management, including the correction of 
the intolerable burdens under which they were staggering 
prior to federal control and the protection of their reve- 
nue against the increased burdens which have been im- 
posed upon them by the Railroad Administration. Why 
it should take two years, one year, or even six months 
to enact such legislation, it is difficult to understand. 

The President is authorized to relinquish control of 
the properties at any time that he may deem such action 
needful or desirable, and he has stated that he must do 
so at a very early date, if by waiting until the statutory 
limit of time is reached he shall be merely prolonging 
the period of doubt and uncertainty which is hurtful to 
every interest concerned. Therefore, it is hoped that the 
hearings which have now been initiated by the Senate 
committee may be expedited and that the requisite legis- 
lation for the protection of the railroads and the country 
may be enacted before the close of the present session 
of Congress. If remedial legislation is not enacted by 
the present Congress, the President should be urged to 
call the new Congress in extra session to complete it. 
The longer the transportation systems are continued un- 
der unified control and operation, the more difficult it 
will be to restore their integrity, rehabilitate their organ- 
izations and revive the discipline, efficiency and enterprise 
which have been characteristic of private management; 
and the Director-General has stated that it is wholly im- 
practicable as well as opposed to the public interest for 
the government to operate the railroads for twenty-one 
months after peace under the present law. These are 
conclusive reasons why the properties should be relin- 
quished as soon as possible. 


WATERWAYS AND FIVE YEAR PLAN 


Lucius Teter, president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, has sent the following telegram to Director- 
General McAdoo: 

“Acknowledging receipt of and replying to your tele- 
gram of December 13 respecting the operation of gov- 
ernment barges on the Mississippi River and the sugges- 
tion that the government retain control of the railroads 
for a period of five years, we beg to say: 

“We are and always have been earnest advocates of 
the development of our waterways. We are not, however, 
persuaded that in the accomplishment of this laudable pur- 
pose it is or should be necessary to continue government 
operation of railroads for a period of five years. This 
association is opposed to government ownership or con- 
tinued operation of the carriers. Their taking over was 
associated with the exigencies of the war. We do not 
believe that necessity need long exist. Therefore, we 
favor proper amendment to existing laws that will fairly 
protect their interests and guard the welfare of the public, 
that th‘s legislation should be speedily brought about and 
the carriers returned to private ownership within the 
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period comprehended in the act by which the carriers were 
taken over by the government. We are constrained to be- 
lieve the act carries with it this obligation and we re- 
spectfully urge that every effort be directed to this end.” 


WARFIELD WRITES TO SHIPPERS 


(Letter sent by S. Davies Warfield, president of the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, to several 
thousand shippers throughout the country.) 

Educational processes are at work in this country to 
an extent never before known. Former methods of in- 
dustrial, social and business life have changed and are 
constantly changing. Doctrines are being disseminated 
throughout the world that are destructive of the rights of 
property and are in addition not to the best interests of 
those who apparently are following many who preach 
them. 

To prevent the spread in this country of doctrines detri- 
mental to our American institutions, it seems very neces- 
sary that steps be immediately taken to present to the 
people the facts, as we go along, so that the general 
public may act, on questions that come before them, with 
full knowledge of their meaning. 

The real issue, after all, is, Autocracy—Paternalism vs. 
Americanism—Individual Initiative. 

The “pace will be set” for all future business activities 
in the solution of the problems of the railroads—the great- 
est of all industrial enterprise and the closest to the peo- 
ple. They have been built up through years of con- 
structive work and they have been the great developing 
agencies in agricultural pursuits and of business enter- 
prise, be it the factory or the mine. Individual initiative 
has accomplished this. It is now at stake. It has been 
backed by capital because it had faith in it. It should 
be safeguarded if we hope to preserve the stability of 
our institutions. Its destruction means replacing it by 
a new and now partially tried system that eventually 
would extend further, perhaps into your private affairs. 
What developed the railroads has developed self-reliant 
men, who have built this country and have made self- 
reliant soldiers who decided the war. 

If too great concentration of operations and management 
and federal autocracy is to take the place of properly 
distributed operations and management and of sane and 
complete federal regulation, and if the former be ex- 
tended to the point of killing individual initiative, the 
development of the country will be seriously retarded. 
Some of the plans for the railroads now being discussed 
for concentration of railroad affairs and of management 
will not be helpful either to the country, the shipper or 
to the public. The shipper is as much concerned in the 
outcome as the security owner. Too great concentration 
will impair his facilities. The war has taught us that 
the interests of the shipper and the security owner are 
largely identical. The shipper’s business profits depend 
upon his railroad facilities for doing business. Proper 
railroad facilities cannot be given him without money with 
which to provide them. Capital investment must have a 
reasonable and fixed return if it is to be secured on 
advantageous terms. This has finally become a recog- 
nized fact. If the earning power of any business is to 
be regulated and limited you cannot get money to conduct 
it unless you also regulate or fix the return to be al- 
lowed for the use of such money. Many shippers have 
become associate members of this association. We invite 
the membership of more. They should have representa- 
tives on the boards of directors of railroads with which 
they do business. The principles of business involved in 
running a railroad do not differ from those of any other 
enterprise. Let the shipper sit on railroad boards and 
realize what they have been up against. ; 


The thought that the bankers direct the railroads must 
be obliterated. It is not the fact and has not been the 
fact for many years. Note the evolution of railroad man- 
agement. First, the pioneer who was the builder and the 
operator. Second, the direction by bankers. Third, the 
direction by trained railroad operators as presidents. The 
day of direction by bankers then passed. You will not 
secure results, however, until it is recognized that the 
operation of a railroad requires technical skill and should 
be administered apart from the arrangements that should 
be made for deciding and conducting its general public 
and business policy. The training necessary for technical 
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railroad operation is not expected to equip a man for 
conducting its business policy. These requirements may 
be met in having in a railroads’ active management two 
men of equal ability in their particular training. 

In the decisions of the great fundamental questions at 
issue there is much to be done to let the people know 
the facts, and facts only are needed to decide the 
results. The American people, when fullly informed, do 
not go wrong. This association must inform them. It 
represents a principle. The work we have undertaken 
requires individual co-operation and financial support. 
It is not enough for your institution or for you to become 
a member of the association and pay the dues. We ask 
you to secure others. * * * We ask also that every 
officer, director and others connected with you, become 
individual members. Individual membership dues are $1 
per year. If institutions or firms do not own railroad 
securities, they can become associate members, paying 
the dues shown by the circular. We ask you to appeal 
to your stockholders and to your customers to become 
members. Not the mere asking, but we hope you will 
assign some Official to push it home. Membership means 
not only additional revenue to the association—it also 
means extended influence. We appeal to you for aid by 
securing members or by contributions, or both. 

The people of the country directly or indirectly owning 
railroad securities number over 50,000,000, nearly one-half 
of our population. This association represents by institu- 
tional or individual membership 30,000,000 of that number. 


McADOO TO CALIFORNIA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo left for California January 7, 
where he expects to remain for two months, taking up 
the practice of law in New York about April 1. He took 
with him his assistant, Oscar Price, and a stenographer. 
He expects to continue as Director-General until his suc- 
cessor is appointed, which, he said, he expected in a few 
days. Walker D. Hines will be in charge of the office in 
Washington. 


STAMPING BILLS OF LADING 


R. D. Sangster, transportation commissioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, has written the 
following self-explanatory letter to Director Prouty and 
Regional Directors Bush, Aishton and Holden:: 


“We are in receipt of Supplement No. 4 to Circular No. 
6 of R. H. Aishton, regional director, dated December 31, 
reading as follows and addressed to northwestern rail- 
roads: 


Upon retirement of the present Director General, it will not be 
necessary to discontinue the use of stationery on which his 
name appears. Bills of lading and other printed forms partak- 
ing of the nature of contracts will be valid and binding after 
his retirement even though his name is still shown. 

As soon as new Director General is named his name should 
be stamped on all stationery. 

So far as possible the printing of new supplies should be de- 
ferred until the appointment of a Director General. When 
“yma a to have stocks reprinted the following form should 

used: 
United States Railroad Administration, 
Director General of Railroads. 
North and South Railroad. 


“After considerable confusion and delay following the 
announced requirements of the U. S. Railroad Adminis- 
tration, that the name of the Director-General be stamped 
or printed on bills of lading, the shipping interests of the 
country, acting through the bill of lading committee of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, secured a ruling 
from the Railroad Administration to the effect that the 
following, stamped or imprinted upon bills of lading, would 
be necessary: 


United States Railroad Administration, 
Wm. G. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads. 


“On behalf of shippers in Kansas City, Missouri-Kansas, 
Many of whom have their own private forms of bills of 
lading, shipping tickets, etc., in the furnishing of which 
they relieve the railroads of expense which is an obliga- 
tion on the carriers, we respectfully and insistently pro- 
test against any further change being required during the 
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life of the supply of the bill of lading or shipping ticket 
forms, in the hands of our shippers. 

“We ask that a ruling be promulgated promptly, making 
it clear that no further change will be required of ship- 
pers so long as the present supply of such forms of bills 
of lading and shipping tickets last, and also that when 
shippers have new supply thereof printed, pending the 
appointment of Mr. McAdoo’s successor, that it will be 
sufficient to show thereon the following: 


United States Railroad Administration, 
Director General of Railroads. 


“Please advise.” 


REPORT ON OPERATING RESULTS 


‘The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo January 7 made a report to 
the President on the operating results of the federalized 
railroads for 1918. The operating division, at first known 
as the division of transportation, under the directorship 
of Carl R. Gray, he says, proved most effective in meeting 
the enormous problems facing the railroads. In order to 
make possible an understanding of the operating problems 
that presented themselves with the inauguration of federal 
control, Mr. McAdoo says, it is necessary to recount some 
of the potent causes producing the serious conditions of 
congestion which resulted in the railroads being taken 
over by the government. This he proceeds to do in a man- 
ner that has become familiar from his various reports and 
statements. 

“Certain general conclusions,” he says, “can safely be 
drawn from a year’s experience of operation of the rail- 
roads as one unit. Given average weather conditions, and 
with the exception of the Pittsburgh gateway, there is no 
question of the ability of the railroads to transport to 
destination all of the freight offering, either domestic or 
for overseas, provided there are faeilities for prompt dis- 
position and unloading at destination. 

“The controlling factor throughout our experience has 
not been in the road transportation, but at the ultimate 
destination, and any serious conditions of congestion ob- 
taining on any of the trunk lines en route has been the 
reflex of the conditions at the terminals themselves. 

“Practically all transportation in the United States has 
been based primarily upon the desires and necessities of 
the consignor rather than upon the abilities of the con- 
signee to receive and digest the freight.” 

Of the Pittsburgh gateway, farther on in his report, he 
says: 

“The extraordinary development of industrial activities 
in and around Pittsburgh, and the enormous tonnage which 
is handled locally, makes it very difficult to use this gate- 
way for trunk-line traffic, and this is especially true when 
the through and local business increases coincidentally, as 
is usually the case. Physical conditions, which embrace a 
narrow gorge and a large city, render the solution of this 
problem exceedingly difficult of local treatment. 

“It is my conviction that as soon as practicable the trunk- 
line railroads through Pittsburgh should be relieved by the 
construction of an entirely new line for freight purposes, 
connecting them east and west of Pittsburgh, but entirely 
avoiding the industrial area.” 


The report proceeds to tell what was done by the operat: 
ing division to meet all these conditions and the results 
that were achieved—all of which is also more or less 
familiar to the shipping and railroad public. 


Of the “sailing day” plan for 1. c. 1. freight, he says: 


“This, briefly, is a plan for the concentration of package 
shipments from a large center to a given locality on cer: 
tain specified days, and the concentration of freight to an 
individual destination by one railroad. It has the double 
advantage of providing sufficient tonnage for straight car- 
loads and enabling the movement of package freight to 
destination without transfer. It has proven successful 
wherever introduced. 


“It is estimated that his plan, which has already been 
made effective at Baltimore, Boston, Milwaukee, Norfolk, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Roanoke, Trenton, N. J., and 
Wilmington, Del., as well as several cities in the West, 
avd which will be made effective by January 1, 1919, at 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis, will eliminate at inter- 
mediate transfer points the rehandling of 3,600,000 tons of 
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package freight annually, with its consequent elimination 
of loss and damage and delay.” 
Car Service Section. 


Discussing the work of the car service section in car re- 
location, he says: 

“Under federal control freedom has been exercised in 
moving empty freight cars of various classes to meet re- 
quirements, regardless of their ownership. Within the 
year of federal control fully 850,000 such movements have 
been made. Practically 700,000 of these have been box 
cars and the remainder stock cars and flat and gondola 
cars specifically for lumber tonnage. This does not in- 
elude the emergency movements of refrigerators or the 
continuous relocation of coal cars under continuing in- 
structions as required to equalize the empty supply among 
the various mining districts in the eastern, Allegheny and 
Pocahontas regions. Through these means a comparatively 
easy car situation has been maintained generally through- 
out the United States for months past. Scattering com- 
plaints of car shortage have been met by special action di- 
recting movement of available supply to the point or terri- 
tory affected. 

Beginning June 15 a movement of empty box cars was 
directed to the grain-producing territory of the western and 

* southwestern states, with the intent of establishing a sup- 
ply sufficient to meet the requirements of the Food Ad- 
ministration. As a result, when the wheat crop was ready 
to move there were cars available in the territory in- 
volved in sufficient quantities to protect every requirement 
in better shape than ever before, and this. supply was regu- 
lated by further movement with the northerly progression 
of the harvest. As an instance of federal control in this 
respect, empties moving westbound for grain were not 
permitted to be stopped in the Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
grain-producing territory until those states were actually 
ready to load grain, at which time cars in transit west 
were stopped as necessary, so that the supply was main- 
tained without waste of equipment. 

To meet the situation in the southeastern states a con- 
tinuous movement of empty box cars is kept under way, 
mainly into the lumber-producing territory. This was 
maintained until about October 15 sufficiently to fully meet 
all government and commercial demands. It then ap- 
peared that inbound loaded movement into that territory 
would be sufficient for empty requirements. Shortly there- 
after a surplus developed, an altogether unprecedented 
situation. This section has been materially assisted in 
car supply by the location there of various army encamp- 
ments, the necessary movement of supplies thereto having 
made available box cars for outbound loading. 

“It is the conviction of those familiar with the subject 
that only by this liquid distribution of freight cars through 
centralized control has it been possible to meet all re- 
quirements with reasonable promptness. 


Campaign for Advance Movement. 


“Beginning in April and continuously thereafter for 
some months the attention of traffic organizations and 
shippers generally was called to the advantages possible by 
shipping raw materials and supplies during the summer 
months and prior to the anticipated period of heavy traffic 
normally to be expected about September 15. Full and 
generous response was made. This not only relieved the 
heavy tension customarily experienced during the fall 
months, but will further relieve the railroads during the 
severe winter months. This will be of material advantage 
alike to the shipping public and the railroads. 

“A few instances will illustrate this‘campaign and its 
results: About May 15 a movement of box cars to Can- 
ada was begun to load pulpwood to paper mills, with the 
result that by October the Canadian Railway War Board 
advised that the pulpwood situation in Canada was cleaned 
up for the first time in many years. From May 21 to Octo- 
ber 7 a total of over 70,000 cars of this commodity moved 
from Canadian points to United States mills, or an av- 
erage of over 500 cars per day. 

“Much difficulty has been experienced by chemical 
plants during past winter seasons because of inability to 
obtain phosphate rock currently. This comes principally 
from the mines of Tennessee and Florida. Efforts directed 
through the chemical alliance and the fertilizer com- 
mittee at Washington resulted in these plants stocking 
up during the summer months, and in October they had 
approximately 450,000 tons of phosphate rock in storage 
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at destination, representing an advance movement 4 
9,960 carloads, sufficient in most instances to keep plant 
running for a two months’ period without the receipt of 
a single car. Meanwhile, shipments are being made t 
meet current requirements. 

“The government program with respect to the move 
ment of sulphur from the producing points in Louisian 
and Texas called for the movement of approximate) 
1,800,000 tons for the year. Of this the Shipping Boar 
expected to be able to handle only approximately 600,000, 
leaving 1,200,000 tons for rail transportation, an average 
of approximately 100 cars per day. In pre-war times the 
railroads were never expected to handle more than one 
fourth this amount. On October 15 the program had bee 
fully met. Not only was the all-rail portion handled, but 
a deficit in the water movement was made up by rail. 

“In April special action was necessary in connection with 
the movement from the Pacific northwest of aviation fir ani 
spruce for the War Department, ship timbers for the Ship 
ping Board and other lumber and miscellaneous articles on 
government account, including railroads, as well as regv. 
lar commercial business. These arrangements continued 
until November, when the aviation program was discon 
tinued. The record from April 21 to November 20 shows 
a total movement from this territory of approximately 
150,000 cars of lumber, of which 12,700 were for the 
aviation program, 5,500 for the Shipping Board, 6,700 for 
other government activities, 11,000 railway material, and 
commercial more than 115,000. This reflects an average 
daily movement of 813 cars of lumber from this section. 

“The movement of live stock, which has been extremely 
heavy, has been handled with far less complaint than 
ever before. There was some difficulty for a short time 
in providing transportation for the western sheep because 
of the abnormally high market, which induced everyone 
to ship stock at the same time, but the extent to which 
the railroads met the situation is shown by reports from 
the markets at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
St. Louis, Sioux City and St. Paul, where the receipts 
of sheep for the period August 3 to October 19 totaled 
4,486,102 head, as compared with 2,902,981 for the cor 
responding period in 1917, or an increase of 54.53 per 
cent. The heaviest week’s receipts was that of Sep 
tember 28, when the market report shows 587,014 arrivals. 


Coal and Coke. 


“One of the heaviest tasks for the railroads during the 
past year has been in providing necessary transportation 
for fuel. This has only been accomplished by effective 
co-operation between the Fuel Administration and the 
Railroad Administration. It has been necessary to adopt 
extraordinary measures, and these as a rule have been 
cheerfully met by shippers, whose rights were at times 
very considerably affected. Foremost among these meas 
ures was the joint action of the two administrations in 
zoning the distribution of bituminous coal, the purpose 
being to avoid waste of transportation by prohibiting un- 
duly long hauls to destinations which could otherwise be 
served and especially where such prohibition avoided the 
cross hauling theretofore prevailing to a considerable de 
gree. The effect of this zoning has been to assign to 
each of the producing districts a certain fixed area within 
which to market its coal, any shipments outside of this 
area to be made only by permit of the Fuel Administra 
tion. 


































Car Conservation. 


“Full credit is due the shipper for the patriotic way 
in which he has responded to requests for conservation 
of freight car equipment by heavier loading. During the 
nine months January to September there was an increase 
per loaded car of 2.3 tons over the corresponding period 
for 1917. This has not been accomplished merely by the 
physical effort of loading more heavily. It has involved 
on the part of the shipping public not merely additional 
labor in loading into the car, but also changes in the size 
of packages, changes in the manner of constructing pack 
ages, and changes also in the manner of placing goods, 
particularly manufactured articles, within the packages. 
Thus, hogsheads used for the loading of tobacco have been 
reduced in size to permit double tiering, handles have 
been removed from baby carriages, grain cradles, and 
other agricultural implements, wagons, wheelbarrows and 
other vehicles formerly shipped in large quantities set 
up, have been shipped knocked down. Shippers of bar 
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reled goods, such as oil, sirup, molasses, tanning extract, 
and the like, by using dunnage are also making double 
tiering possible. In a general way the result sought by 
the carriers and shippers both has been “making one car 
do the work of two,” but often greater conservation has 
been accomplished by the double and triple loading of 
small lots in one car. 


“All of this has been accomplished very largely as a 
result of appeals to the patriotism of the shippers’ and 
carriers’ representatives, coupled with a showing that 
acquiescence in this policy would prove the most effective 
cure for the existing car shortage. The result has been 
to the mutual advantage of all concerned, but it would 
be unfair to let this opportunity go by without taking ad- 
vantage thereof to express the administration’s hearty 
thanks for the very effective co-operation of the shipping 
public and all the railroads generally in making a success 
of this plan of curing a car shortage. Invaluable aid has 
also been given to the campaign by the various depart- 
ments of the government, particularly the war adminis- 
trations, with which almost daily contact has been had 
on the subject. The economic reports are of such im- 
portance that every effort should be made to continue 
this effective utilization of equipment; indeed, a reversal 
to former methods and practices in car loading would 
speedily bring about a renewal of the former unsatisfac- 
tory car-shortage conditions. The result has been to the 
mutual advantage of all concerned. It is hoped that efforts 
with the shippers to continue these methods of co-opera- 
tion with the railroads may prevail. 


Sailing Day Plan Again. 


“An important feature of the activities of the Car Serv- 
ice Section is the development of the sailing day plan for 
handling less carload merchandise freight. During the 
past two or three years there has been an increasing 
tendency toward congestion at large centers and at trans- 
fer points, due to excessive accumulations of less carload 
freight. The sailing day plan has been inaugurated for 
the purpose of assembling less carload shipments to elimi- 
nate the necessity for transfer, thus insuring improved 
service and increased car’ efficiency. Regional committees 
have been appointed to supervise the concentration and 
consolidation of less carload freight from common points 
via one or more designated routes based on the volume 
of traffic and direct routing. At points common to several 
railroads sub-committees have been formed composed of 
representatives of railroads involved and in many cases in- 
cluding representatives of the chambers of commerce. Up 
to the present time this work has taken definite form at 
Baltimore, Boston, Milwaukee, Norfolk, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Roanoke, Trenton and Wilmington, Del. As a 
specific instance of what can be accomplished, through 
cars of merchandise are now being loaded from Boston and 
other eastern points to San Francisco. It is expected that 
by January 1 next, sailing day plans will be effective at 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis, with work in other sec- 
tions progressing satisfactorily. While it is too early as 
yet to estimate results, present indications are that the 
handling of an average of 30 tons per day can be elimi- 
nated at each of the 400 transfer points now in operation 
throughout the United States. The feature of most im- 
portance is improvement in service, the expediting of 
freight, the reduction of loss and damage incident to re- 
handling, and the elimination of the necessity of embargoes. 

“Tt is not to be expected that the sailing-day plan can be 
universally adopted without some opposition, but it is con- 
fidently believed that causes for complaint can be cured in 
detail, and that the plan fundamentally is economically 
sound. 

Embargoes and Permits. 


‘The Car Service Section is responsible for supervision 
of the embargoes issued by railroads. Inasmuch as such 
supervision has never before been attempted by a central 
organization, methods and practices have been allowed to 
develop naturally and restrictions have been imposed only 
as a real necessity therefor appeared. The inevitable re- 
sult is some lack of uniformity. An improvement in dis- 
tribution was made early in the year, whereby the roads 
of the country were divided into 26 zones through which 
embargoes were simultaneously issued to each road and 
forwarded to the Car Service Section. Formerly a rail- 
road originating an embargo transmitted it to each of its 
connections and each connection, in turn, transmitted it 
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to its connections, with a consequent piling up of duplica- 
tions and delay. These zones have since been revised and 
reduced in number and further simplifications to conform 
more closely to regional lines is in prospect. 


“On January 1, 1918, there were reported on all roads a 
total of 144,539 cars accumulated for various reasons in 
excess of current movement. This represents the number 
of cars immobile, of no immediate service to the public 
and a detriment to current operation of the railroads. 
These accumulations are followed from week to week, re- 
ports from all roads being required regularly, and atten- 
tion is directed to and necessary action taken in the more 
flagrant cases. As of November 22 reports total less than 
40,000 cars. A certain portion of these figures represents a 
normal condition, as, for instance, the number of cars un- 
der load with export at the ports awaiting delivery to 
vessels are included. There are certain other so-called 
accumulations which are inevitable, as, for instance, cars 
awaiting reconsignment. Altogether these deductions ac- 
count cars,normally accumulated should range from 20,000 
to 25,000 cars. 


“There is a direct bearing between these figures and the 
embargo situation. On the ist of January embargoes in 
eastern territory were more or less general in scope. As 
conditions improved and congestion was reileved the neces- 
sity for general embargoes gradually ceased. At present 
no general embargoes are outstanding, practically all now 
in effect being local in character, and as a rule due to the 
condition at individual destinations. Embargoes are still 
in effect governing the handling of domestic and export 
freight to and through the North Atlantic ports and should 
be maintained in the interests of control of war and post- 
war conditions. 

“Because of the increasing activities of government de- 
partments and of the transportation conditions which pre- 
vailed last winter and early spring, individual railroads 
and various government organizations were attempting to 
authorize special movements of government and other im- 
portant freight in violation of existing embargoes. This 
made necessary a uniform embargo and permit system in 
order to eliminate existing confusion. 


“This permit system proceeded upon two lines, one pro- 
viding general and continuing exemption from embargoes 
for essential commodities, and the second providing specia) 
exemption from embargoes for individual shipments ac- 
cording as the needs of the individual consignee concerned 
and the public welfare might demand. To effect the gen- 
eral exemptions a list of standard exemptions to embargoes 
was issued under date of February 11, 1918. This gave, 
in the order of their importance, great freedom of move- 
ment to government freight, fuel, food and essential com- 
modities and was practicable and readily adopted by all 
roads where a complete embargo was not necessary. It 
avoided the necessity for issuing permits for individual 
movements to a very considerable degree. 


“Experience soon demonstrated, however, that general 
exemptions could not adequately meet public needs, and 
recourse was ultimately had to the plan of permitting spe- 
cial shipments. These permits were controlled and regu- 
lated very carefully, and the final test as to whether or 
not they should be issued was the need of the destination 
community for the commodity and the ability of the con- 
signee to accept and unload the goods without car delay. 
The needs of some government departments were met by 
authorizing the issue of necessary permits by a repre- 
sentative of the Railroad Administration assigned to the 
departments concerned. In other cases, particularly where 
the destination was for war reasons, one habitually con- 
gested without such traffic control, committees represent- 
ing the administration were established to meet the situa- 
tion. The Car Service Section furnished the medium for 
such control by permit when provision otherwise had not 
been made, and generally acted as a clearing house for 
and check upon all such traffic control representatives and 
committees. 


“The ‘permit system’ has fully justified itself. Every 
effort has been made to utilize it without undue discrimi- 
nation. To its successful operation is due in considerable 
measure the great improvement in movement which has 
been had during federal control. 

“It is the policy of the Railroad Administration that 
railroad embargoes shall be issued only when operating 
reasons demand. Exceptions have been necessary incident 
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only as to proper control of food, fuel and raw materials 
by government war administrations. 

“Among other activities of the Car Service Section are 
those involving the arrangements for certain important 
movements as requested by the War and Navy and other 
government departments. This work developed with the 
ending of that of the priorities director, since which the 
Car Service Section has operated as liason office between 
these government dpartments and the various railroads. 

“Many trade bodies, usually in connection with war 
administrations of the government, have maintained or- 
ganizations at Washington for this general purpose, and 
these have provided a medium for direct interchange of 
information as to transportation problems of those indus- 
tries. This has served as a means to give to the ad- 
ministration better prospective as to transportation con- 
ditions, embargoes, and other similar operating questions 
in so far as these industries have been affected. 


Car Record Office. 


“The car record office of the Car Service Section, estab- 
lished on May 15 for the purpose of affording information 
to the various government departments relative to the 
location and movement of cars, has, from its inception 
to the present time, recorded movement of 1,026,000 cars, 
or an average of 5,700 daily, and has furnished informa- 
tion as required to the various departments, especially 
the War Department, which was interested in a far greater 
number of cars than any other department. Requests 
have been received and handled for special tracing cover- 
ing the movement of about 16,000 cars. This office fur- 
nished a medium for tracing for all departments and has 
relieved individual railroads materially. The results of 
the work have been entirely satisfactory.” 

In conclusion, Mr. McAdoo makes these general remarks: 

“It is not unnatural that with so fundamental a change, 
and with the large number of officers and men involved, 
there should have been some uneasiness and uncertainties 
arise, and we have not been without in the earlier period 
of federal control some evidences of demoralization in 
service as a result of these conditions, but the fact that 
there were so few is a most gratifying evidence of the 
patriotism and discipline of the officers and men in rail- 
road service. 

“The Railroad Administration was organized in a period 
of unprecedented business, aggravated by weather condi- 
tions, which as to severity and duration have never been 
equaled. 

“The needs of a government at war involving the great- 
est variety of activities, many of them in localities here- 
tofore relatively unimportant and with an insufficiency of 
facilities, had to be satisfied. 

“Fuel for industries and homes, as well as food for the 
domestic population and our army abroad and for the 
allies, had to be provided concurrently with an unprece- 
dented commercial and industrial activity. 


“The fact that this was done and that the railroads 
emerging from the stress of weather conditions in March, 
were functioning normally by May 1, and have continued 
to do so, speaks for itself.” 


McADOO AND STATE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, speaking of the fact that sev- 
eral states have begun litigation calling in question the 
validity of rates initiated by him under the federal control 
act so far as they apply to intrastate traffic, said he re- 
gretted that the issue should be raised and a contest 
precipitated between state and federal authority, but that 
he was acting under the law of Congress as the Presi- 
dent’s representative and could not subject himself, in 
that capacity, to the jurisdiction of courts or commissions 
beyond the provisions of the law. Considering the purpose 
for which the statute was enacted, and the extent to which 
it would be defeated by a division of authority, as well 
as the terms of the statute itself, there can, in his opinion, 
be no reasonable doubt that the intention is that during 
the period of federal control, rates may be initiated to 
apply to both intrastate and interstate business, and that 
complaints of such rates are exclusively within the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
can be relied on to do justice to all interests. Any other 
construction of the statute, he said, might have been fatal 
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to the prosecution of the war and would now result in 
creating an indefensible discrimination between interstate 
transportation charges and state charges, and serious cur- 
tailment of the revenue which the Railroad Administration 
must have in order to perform the duties placed upon it 
by Congress. 

He said that the correctness of this position seems to 
be conceded in many of the states where no question is 
made as to the power vested in the President to initiate 
rates applicable to intrastate business and as to those 
rates being beyond the jurisdiction of the state authorities. 

He expressed the hope that the states that had brought 
suits based on the opposing contention may for the pres- 
ent, at least, hold them in abeyance. If such suits are 
pressed, he said, the government, though it desires to give 
respectful consideration to the views of the state authori- 
ties, has no alternative except to preceed on the theory 
that the action of the President’s representative in esta)- 
lishing rates is not within the jurisdiction of either state 
commissions or courts, and that orders prescribing rates 
instead of those which have been initiated and injunctions 
forbidding the application of the initiated rates to state 
shipments cannot be observed as to railroads under fed- 
eral control. 

If the government is compelled to engage in a legal 
contest, no other position can be taken, and there is no 
other course that will protect the general public interest, 
he said. 

Aside from the provisions of the statute which empower 
the President to initiate rates without distinction as to 
interstate and intrastate traffic, he said, he could not con- 
ceive that any state would be placed at a practical disad- 
vantage, inasmuch as, if any such rates are deemed un- 
reasonable or unjust, the state itself or the commission 
of the state, or any citizen of the state, is free to file a 
complaint before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
have the question determined in the light of all the facts. 
He reiterated that his concern is not because of any mis- 
giving as to the power of the President under the federal 
control act, but because of his aversion to the United 
States government being forced into a contest with any 
of the states about these matters. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The movement of freight and passenger traffic for the 
week ended January 6 continued without interruption, ac- 
cording to a report made public by Director-General Mc- 
Adoo. The returns of passenger travel since last week 
show a much greater increase than was ever anticipated, 
he says. On account of the holiday season, he says, there 
was a slowing up in the movement of freight cars in some 
sections. Following is the summary: 

Eastern Region: Labor troubles at the railroad piers 
and freight stations in the Greater New York District 
necessitated shutting off all New York freight on January 
1; situation slightly improved this morning. 

Export freight for Boston also shut off owing to labor 
troubles and lack of vessels. 

British Government, effective January 1, released 20 per 
cent of all space in vessels flying the British flag for the 
handling of commercial export freight. 

Trainload movement of export provisions from western 
cities running about the same, averaging the last half of 
December 673 cars in 27 trains daily. 

Returns of passenger travel since last week’s report 
show much greater increase than was even anticipated. 

High-class travel exceptionally good, as indicated by 
large number of extra Pullman cars required. 

Allegheny Region: Regular passenger travel continues 
very heavy, but has been generally handled in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Further reduction of six special trains for War Workers, 
owing to the closing of was industries. 

Perishable freight traffic experiencing a let-up after the 
holidays. 

Box car loading has decreased, and it may be necessary 
to store some empty box cars. 

Production of bituminous coal continues light and there 
is a surplus of empty coal equipment. 

Pocahontas Region: Passenger travel continues heavy, 
a number of extra sleeping cars being required. 

Effective January 1, the White Sulphur Springs and Hot 
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Springs sleeping cars being etxended through to New 
York; and the New Orleans sleeper similarly extended. 

On and-.after January 6 all Atlantic Coast Line trains 
will use the new Board Street Station at Richmond, Va. 

General freight movement shows decrease, due in part 
to the holiday season. 

Slight increase in total coal and coke movement. 

Continued work on number of Government camps and 
depots reported, some of them being arranged for perma- 
nent facilities. 

Southern Region: Heavy passenger travel continues; 
passenger service being extended in various directions. 

Florida sleepers being handled through to and from 
New York. 

Large quantities of nitrate of soda being handled at the 
southern ports, some of which will be shipped out imme- 
diately and the balance to be put in storage. 

Freight service has been normal, with the exception of 
accumulations on the New Orleans Public Belt Railroad, 
and accumulations of empty coal cars at Birmingham, both 
of which will be shortly relieved. . 

General freight movement lighter than last week, but 
heavier than similar week of previous year. 

Car supply ample, including refrigerator cars. 

Northwestern Region: Movement of loaded freight cars 
shows quite a serious decrease as compared with same 
period last year, due principally to general slowing up of 
business account holiday season. 

Grain arrivals at primary markets at Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Milwaukee and Duluth, 12,000,000 bushels, a de- 
crease of 2,700,000 compared with previous week, but an 
increase of approximately 8,000,000 bushels over same 
period last year. 

Live stock loading shows some decrease under previous 
week, but was larger than last year. 

Crop conditions continue unusually satisfactory. 

Recurrence. of influenza epidemic reduced to some ex- 
tent passenger travel, but travel at Chicago district very 
heavy. 

Export situation shows improvement, with entire situa- 
tion well under control. 

Central Western Region: Business shows quite a de- 
cided falling off compared with last year, with large de- 
creases in coal, as many of the mines are shut down on 
account of lack of orders. 

Train operations on the Santa Fe, Rock Island and Union 
Pacific interfered with by snow and low temperatures 
in Colorado and Kansas. 

Passenger travel reports indicate that holiday travel 
was well handled, but on the whole the travel was a little 
less than during the same season last year. 

Travel to California is heavy. 

Southwestern Region: Freight traffic comparatively 
light. 

Steel people in this district anticipating a heavy demand. 

General impression prevails that export and import traffic 
will become heavy during latter part of February. 

Movement of cotton still light on account of unsatisfac- 
tory market. 

Passenger travel is heavy, stimulated by holiday busi- 
ness. 

No changes in train service reported. 

Unprecedented storms in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
had their natural effect on train service, although the 
situation is rapidly improving. 

War Department: Freight on hand at New York shows 
increased accumulation by reason of unloading being seri- 
ously delayed account inefficient labor, holidays and re- 
strictions imposed by eight-hour day. 

Transportation conditions throughout the entire country 
are, taking into consideration usual slowing up during the 
holidays, generally’ satisfactory. 

It is anticipated that the present week will show a very 
decided improvement in unloading by the War Depart- 
ment. 

War Department property in large quantities is being 
returned from overseas for storage at various points 
throughout the country. 

Navy Department: Transportation situation continues 
800d. 

Accumulations at Brooklyn and Washington navy yards 
tontinve, but slow improvement is noted. 

Efforts of contractors to complete contracts results in 
smal] accumulations at numerous points. 
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Progress is being made in finding suitable storage for 
the materials and supplies which were stopped from going 
oversea. . 

Navy vessels via the Panama Canal to the Pacific Coast 
with coal are being returned with various commodities for 
eastern ports. - 

Fuel Administration: General coal production exceed- 
ing the demand, notwithstanding light loading during the 
holidays. 

Coke production good, with surplus stock in some dis- 
tricts. 

Anthracite coal continues short of requirements. 

Transportation and car supply ample. 

Fuel Administration—Oil Division: Movement and the 
refining of oil in the Southwest and Northwest has been 
curtailed to some extent on account of snow and extreme 
weather conditions. 

Little or no change in export conditions. 

Good supply of empty tank car equipment in all produc- 
ing sections. 

Food Administration: Live stock—Hogs still being 
handled under the Permit System, so that each market 
daily receives not to exceed the slaughtering capacity. 

On account of the threatened accumulations at New 
York some interference was feared with the Food Admin- 
istration’s overseas shipment, but this has been satis- 
factorily arranged. 

Traffic Executive of the Allies: Car supply, movement 
and arrivals at ports all reported as satisfactory. 

Exports Control Committee: Report causes at New York 
for accumulations of export freight at the point requiring 
stoppage of shipments temporarily. 

A number of ships due to arrive at Hampton Roads for 
orders within the next ten days, which vessels can be 
sent to any port needing ships. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad again being used for move- 
ment of oats for export. 

Activity at New Orleans continues; 
ships scheduled for the present week. 

Pacific Coast export situation reported improved. 

Express and Mail Section: Express conditions generally 
satisfactory, with the exception of delays to trains account 
snowstorms in the West, Southwest and Central Depart- 
ments. 

Final reports for the holiday season show that large 
amount of both express and mail traffic was handled ex- 
peditiously. 

Passenger equipped refrigerator cars being turned over 
slowly to the Express Company. 

Agricultural Section: ‘“Homeseekers’ Bureau,” Agricul- 
tural Section, has been established January 1, and small 
advertisements will be published calling attention to the 
information to be secured therefrom. 

This development will also be advertised in lectures and 
circulars at demobilization camps and other points. 

Coastwise Steamship Lines: The return of all wooden 
and lake vessels to the Shipping Board has been com- 
pleted. 

Movement of raw sugar from New Orleans to New York 
will be completed this week. 

Steamship lines from New England have been heavy 
handlers of Maine potatoes. 

Passenger travel on steamship lines continues good, and 
the New Orleans and California tourist travel is at its 
height, the Southern Pacific Line being booked to capacity 
on every sailing. 

Improved labor condition reported. 

Troop Movement Section: Discharge of troops and 
movement to their homes continues, although at smaller 
rate; figures showing 53,470 for the week past. . 

General: Live stock at Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
shows decrease in cattle, hogs and sheep over same period 
last year. 

Final report of American Steel Institute states that 
transportation conditions are satisfactory, except for some 
a down of eastbound movement to the Atlantic sea- 

oard. 


A statement issued by the Railroad Administration savs 
that, despite the heavy travel on the railroads, due to the 
mustering out of troops and the holiday season, traffic 
conditions throughout the country for the week ended 
December 30, as reported to Director-General McAdoo, 
were all that could be expected in view of the heavy de- 
mands made from all sections for both freight and pas- 


twelve additional 
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senger accommodations. The sleeping car and _. coach 
equipment was distributed to best advantage, due to care- 
ful preparation and movement, and travel was handled 
promptly and without congestion. 


ROADS UNDER FEDERAL CONTROL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The long expected Supplement No. 1 to Chambers’ Cir- 
cular No. 5, I. C. C. No. 1, which purports to be a list of 
the railroads under federal control, was issued Janu- 
ary 6. It eliminates, among other things, the coastwise 
steamship lines, such as the Mallory, Merchants & Min- 
ers, and the Southern Steamship Company, which are not 
railroad owned. Notice of this had been given to the 
public by means of a Railroad Administration press no- 
tice. It also shows the Houston & Texas Central, an 
important link in the Southern Pacific system, as now 
being under federal control. As a matter of fact, that 
road has been under such control the entire year. An- 
other elimination is the Canadian Pacific, which has never 
been under federal control, although carried in the Cir- 
cular No. 5. 

But this list, as corrected by the supplement, is open 
to question. For illustration, there has been a press no- 
tice from’ the Railroad Administration saying the Louisi- 
ana Railway & Navigation Company had been relinquished 
from federal control. It, however, is still carried in Cir- 
cular No. 5 and it is not shown in the list of relinquished 
roads carried in the supplement, which is as follows: 

“The following additions to and eliminations from the 
systems of transportation named in the original circular 
should be made: 

“Additions: Asheville & Southern Railroad, Birming- 
ham Belt Railroad, Chester & Delaware River Railroad, 
Coal Belt Electric Railway, Cumberland & Manchester 
Railway, Cumberland Railway, Delaware River Ferry Co., 
East Carolina Railway, Division of Inland Waterways 
(New York-New Jersey Canal Section, Mississippi-War- 
rior River Section), El Paso & Northeastern Railroad, El 
Paso & Southwestern Co., El Paso & Southwestern Rail- 
road Co. of Texas, Fairchild & Northeastern Railroad, 
Fairmont & Helens Run Railroad, Fort Worth Union Pas- 
senger Station, Georgia Northern Railway, Gulf, Texas 
& Western Railway, Grand Trunk Railway System, Hart- 
ford & New York Transportation Co., Houston & Texas 
Central Railway, Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad, 
Kinston, Carolina Railway, Long Fork Railway, Marquette 
& Bessemer Dock & Navigation Co., Missouri & North 
Arkansas Railway, Missouri Pacific Railroad, New West- 
minster Southern Railroad, North Texas & Santa Fe Rail- 
way, Ontonagon Railway, Pecos Valley Southern Railway, 
Port Arthur Canal & Dock Co., Rio Grande Southern Rail- 
way, Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific Railway, St. Louis Transfer 
Railway, San Francisco & Portland Steamship Co., Sa- 
pulpa & Oil Field Railway, Savannah & Atlanta Railway, 
Toledo & Cincinnati Railway, Waterloo, Cedar Falls & 
Northern Railway, Western Alleghany Railway. 


“Eliminations: Atchison & Eastern Bridge Co., Cali- 
fornia State Board of Harbor Commissioners Belt Rail- 
road, Canadian Pacific Railway, Central Railroad of South 
Carolina, Champlain & St. Lawrence Railroad, Chesa- 
peake & Western Railroad, Chester & Delaware Railroad, 
Chicago, Peoria & Western Railway, Clyde Steamship Co., 
Crescent City Railway, Detroit Terminal & Transportation 
Co., Detroit Union Railroad Depot & Station Co., Duluth, 
Rainy Lake & Winnipeg Railway, Eastern Railroad, East 
St. Louis & Suburban Railway, Fairchild & Northwestern 
Railroad, Gilpin Railroad, Greensburg-Connellsville Coal 
& Coke Co.’s Railroad, Greenville & Nolachucky Railway, 
Helena, Parkin & Northern Railway, Hoboken Railroad, 
Warehouse & Steamship Co., Jay Street Terminal, Ken- 
tucky & Indiana Bridge & Railroad Co., Kentwood & East- 
ern Railway, Leavenworth & Topeka Railway, Leetonia 
Railway, Lexington Terminal Railroad, Madison, Illinois 
& St. Louis Railway, Mallory Steamship Co., Merchants 
& Miners Transportation Co., Minnesota & Manitoba Rail- 
road, Minnesota Northwestern Electric Railway, Missis- 
sippi-Warrior Waterways, Missouri Pacific Railway, 
Monongahela Connecting Railroad, Monroe Railroad, New- 
port & Richford Railroad, New York & Hartford Trans- 
portation Co., New York Dock Co., North Bend & Eastern 
Railway, Pacific Coast Railroad, Pacific Coast Railway, 
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Poplarville Saw Mill Co.’s Railroad, Portland & North- 
western Railroad, Richmond & Rappahannock River Rail- 
way, Rio Grande Southern Railroad, Roanoke River Rail- 
way, Roanoke Railway, Rustin Railroad, St. John & Ophir 
Railroad, St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway, San Benito & Rio 
Grande Valley Railway, Southern Steamship Co., South 
Wilmington & Southern Railroad, Spokane & British 
Columbia Railway, Spokane International Railway, Texas 
City Terminal Co., Thayer Junction Railway, Thomas 
Railroad, Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway, United States 
& Canada Railroad, Waynesburg & Washington Railroad, 
West Virginia Midland Railroad, White River Railroad 
(of Vermont), White Sulphur Springs & Yellowstone Park 
Railway.” 


RAIL-AND-RIVER TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It is probable that in a short time a complete system of 
rail and river tariffs will be on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for use by controlled and non- 
controlled roads and the Mississippi River Barge line. 
The river section of the Railroad Administration has com- 
pleted tariffs of that character and they are before Director 
Chambers for his approval and the routine work of the 
issuance of freight rate authorities to make them effective. 

The barge service on the Mississippi and Black Warrior 
rivers has published all-water rates from St. Louis to Mem- 
phis and New Orleans, and from Memphis to New Orleans, 
and northbound from New Orleans to Memphis and St. 
Louis and from Memphis to St. Louis. A weekly service 
has been maintained from St. Louis and a weekly or ten- 
day service from New Orleans. No stops are being made 
at intermediate points and none will be made .until such 
points provide facilities for unloading barge loads. Natchez 
has about completed unloading facilities. Memphis and 
Helena have also been working on their water front with 
a view to utilizing the barges. 

Southbound tows have carried a satisfactory tonnage, but 
the northbound business could be much better and still be 
less than it should be. However, with the establishment 
of joint rates with rail lines on northbound business, it is 
believed the barge line will do better. The amount of 
northbound business is limited in any event. With St. 
Louis the only destination to which the barge service can 
now handle freight, it is too much to expect a full tow 
for each trip. 

The barge service traffic men have in proof form three 
tariffs. The first will show through rates from New Or- 
leans and points in Louisiana taking New Orleans rates or 
arbitraries over to Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul, Springfield, Peoria and points in Missouri, 
Iowa, Illinois and Minnesota taking the same rates. An- 
other will publish southbound rates from the same terrTi- 
tory to New Orleans and points taking the same rates or 
arbitraries over. A copy of that tariff has been sent to 
the Commission with a petition for permission to make 
the rates effective on one day’s notice in connection with 
non-federal lines. Another copy of it is in Director Cham- 
bers’s office with an application for a rate authority to 
publish it on one day’s notice for application on federal- 
controlled roads. Another tariff which is going through 
the printing office will publish export rates from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Peoria, 
Springfield and points in Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota via New Orleans. This tariff will be 
sent to the Interstate Commerce Commission and to Di- 
reector Chambers with petitions for the necessary per- 
mits and authorities for publication on one day’s notice. 
Authority to establish such rates was given some time 
ago and the work that is now being done is a mere check- 
ing of the tariffs and the form in which they are pre 
pared to see whether they conform with the authoriza 
tions to establish. 


The water rates between St. Louis and New Orleans and 
between Memphis and New Orleans and Memphis and St. 
Louis are 80 per cent of the existing all-rail rates. 

The joint rates in the tariffs before mentioned were al 
rived at by deducting from the existing all-rail rates from 
and to Chicago and the other points, the difference be 
tween the all-water rates from and to St. Louis and the 
all-rail rates. In other words, the all-rail rate on first 
class from St. Louis to New Orleans is 112% cents. The 
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water rate is 80 per cent of 11214 cents, or 90 cents, a dif- 
ference of 22% cents. This 22% cents difference is de- 
ducted from the all-rail rate from Chicago, and the balance 
is the joint rail and water rate from Chicago to New 
Orleans. The same basis is used in making commodity 
rates. This basis gives the Chicago shipper the benefit 
of the water service to and from St. Louis, but does not 
give him 80 per cent of the all-rail rates applicable to St. 
Louis. 


NEBRASKA JURISDICTION FIGHT 


Judge Munger, of the Federal Court for the South Platte 
Lincoln District, has fixed Friday, January 17, as the date 
for argument on the application of the Nebraska commis- 
sion for an injunction to restrain the Postmaster-General 
from continuing the enforcement of his installation charges. 
Joined with the telephone case is the injunction proceed- 
ing in the Nebraska commission’s general order No. 19, 
involving the class rates in Nebraska, in which the juris- 
dictional question is likewise raised. Judge Munger has 
suggested that both cases be set down for argument at the 
same time, so that the whole question of federal control 
can be presented at the same time and by all interested 
parties. Attorney Bracelin, of New York, representing the 
Postmaster-General, will present the argument for the gov- 
ernment. It is said to be the intention of Judge Munger 


to invite two other judges to sit with him in this case. He 
is said to be making an exhaustive study of the whole 
question, so that, so far as he is concerned, an early de- 
cision may be expected. 





CONTRACTS SIGNED. 


The Railroad Administration announced January 8 
that the contract had been signed for the yearly allow- 
ance accruing to the Pennsylvania Lines east, based on 
the returns for the three years previous to governmental 
control, the return to be on the basis of a rental of 
$53,603,427. 

Rentals stipulated in contracts for the New York Cen- 
tral System are as follows: New York Central, $58,122, 
084; Michigan Central, $8,105,727; C., C, C. & St. L,, 


$9,945,738; P. & L. E., $8,980,219; Cincinnati Northern, 
$317,628; Lake Erie & Eastern, $127,081; Lake Erie & 
Western, $1,548,541; Detroit Terminal, $186,460; Indiana 


Harbor Belt, $296,053. 

The contract made with the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany by the Railroad Administration for an annual rental 
of $53,603,427 includes the following lines: Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company; Baltimore & Sparrows Point; Cum- 
berland Valley; New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk; Union 
of Baltimore; Barnegat; Philadelphia & Beach Haven; and 
the Rosslyn Connecting Railroad, the latter being the link 
in the Potomac Yards. 

The contract for the Pennsylvania Company has not been 
completed. The average for the three years as certified 
by the Commission for this company is $14,992,784.78. The 
amount certified for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
and on which the contract was based was $46,312,932.86. 


RESTORATION OF COMMISSION 
POWERS 


The following resolutions have been adopted by the 
Portland (Ore.) Traffic and Transportation Association: 

“Whereas, For a number of years under the provisions 
of the act to regulate commerce the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had power to suspend increases in rates either 
on its own motion or on complaint from shippers pending 
a hearing as to their reasonableness; and 

“Whereas, This right of suspension was of the greatest 
value to the shippers of the United States and said power 
was given the Commission in response to the demands of 
shippers throughout the country who had suffered great 
— by —— of unjustifiable and wrongful increases in 
rates; an 


“Whereas, Reparation rarely if ever is an adequate 


remedy for the loss occasioned to shippers by unjustified 
rate increases and it is exceedingly difficult to prove dam- 
age as definitely as required by law; and 

“Whereas, Under the federal control act, approved March 
21, 1918, the right of the Commission to suspend increases 
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in rates pending a hearing was taken away and other 
powers of the Commission as well suspended or super- 
seded by its provisions; and 

“Whereas, Said act was a war measure and so under- 
stood by all; and 

“Whereas, The war has now come to an end and the 
purposes for which said act was passed have been fully 
served; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Portland Traffic and Transportation 
Association, of Portland, Ore., respectfuily petitions the 
Congress of the United States to repeal the provisions of 
the federal control act taking away from the Commission 
the power and authority to suspend rates pending a hear- 
ing and to restore said power and authority, and such other 
powers, authority and jurisdiction of said Commission as 
were taken away by said act in connection with rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, regulations and practices of 
carriers, as fully and completely as though said federal 
control act had not been passed and the government had 
not assumed the possession and control of transportation 
systems thereunder; be it further 

“Resolved, That in this connection we endorse S. 5020, 
introduced in the Senate of the United States by Senator 
Albert B. Cummins on the 11th day of November, 1918; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
Senator Cummins, to the chairman of the committee on 
interstate commerce of the Senate, to the chairman of the 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce of the 
House, and to the senators and representatives in Congress 
from the states of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia with a request that they support said bill. or any 
other bill having for its purpose the restoration of the 
said powers, authority and jurisdiction to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 

Substantially the same action has been taken by the 
commercial organizations of Seattle and Tacoma, the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and various California traffic asso- 
ciations. 


RAILWAY PROBLEMS 


(Address by S. T. Bledsoe, General Counsel of the A. T. & 
S. F., before the Traffic Club of New York.) 

The subject assigned me for discussion this evening is 
all embracing in its scope and complications. Its proper 
solution affects intimately the commercial life of the na- 
tion and the welfare of its citizenship. It is of such 
magnitude that a discussion of all its phases is not to be 
thought of on an occasion like this. 

State regulation of common carriers began some 50 
years ago. National regulation some 30 years ago. Each 
had its inception in abuses growing out of the transporta- 
tion service, and consequently has been largely restrictive, 
punitive, and not infrequently retaliatory, and seldom con- 
structive or remedial. It has consisted of regulation di- 
rected against common carriers, and of anti-trust and 
other restrictive legislation designed for general applica- 
tion, and more or less applicable to common carriers. 
State and national legislation consists largely of inhar- 
monious and patchwork statutes designed to regulate and 
restrict the conduct of common carriers in the discharge 
of their duties to the public. 

On Jan. 1, 1918, the government became subrogated, to 
a very large extent, to the position of the common carriers 
in the operation of the railroads of the United States. 
It became necessary for Congress and the President to 
consider the reasonableness, justice and adequacy of ex- 
isting national and state legislation from the standpoint 
of operating the property of the common carriers. The 
judgment of Congress in respect thereto is reflected to a 
very considerable extent in the federal control act; the 
judgment of the President, in administrative orders. It 
will be my effort by comparison to demonstrate the judg- 
ment of Congress and of the President as to the reason- 
ableness, justice and adequacy of congressional and state 
legislation when they have considered the same from the 
standpoint of the operation of the properties rather than 
from the standpoint solely of government regulation. 

The President, under authority of the act of Aug. 29, 
1916, by proclamation dated Dec. 26, 1917, took over, as 
a war emergency, the control and operation of the rail- 
roads of the United States. Congress, by act of March 21, 
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1918, limited federal control to a reasonable time after 
the proclamation of peace, but not to exceed twenty-one 
months. The Director-General opposed this limitation, and 
has recently suggested an extension of the twenty-one 
months to five years, and that the wartime power and 
authority of the President or Director-General should be 
enlarged for peace-time purposes, but without indicating 
the extent of the desired enlargement. 

Notwithstanding the practically unlimited war-time 
power of our government, the federal control act itself 
demonstrates that Congress and the President regarded 
existing legislation as wholly inadequate to protect the 
revenues of the companies accruing to the United States 
under federal control; also inadequate to secure efficient 
and uninterrupted operation of the properties under fed- 
eral control. Attention will be directed to the provision 
of the federal control act and administrative orders which 
evidence this conclusion on the part of Congress and of 
the President. Only the more important of these will be 
considered and the inferences necessarily flowing there- 
from noted. They are as follows: 

(1) The federal control act prohibita the issuance of 
securities by common carriers without the approval of 
the President. This evidences the judgment of Congress 
and the President that the control of the issue of securi- 
ties of common carriers should be in the national gov- 
ernment, and not in the 49 state governments. 


(2) The federal control act authorizes the President to 
initiate all rates and fares on railroads under government 
control; excludes state control over state rates and fares, 
takes away the power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to suspend rates and fares, and limits its author- 
ity to make appropriate orders in respect thereto, but 
only after a full hearing. This evidences a conviction 
on the part of Congress and the President that the exist- 
ing procedure and machinery for the establishment of 
rates were regarded as adequate to insure revenues 
sufficient to pay necessary operating expenses and reim- 
burse the United States for the just compensation re- 
quired to be paid to the carriers under the federal control 
act for the use of their property. They were evidently 
convinced that the experience of the carriers while oper- 
ating their own properties had demonstrated that the 
process of initiation, suspension, investigation, meager and 
unsatisfactory allowances of rate increases could not be 
depended upon to provide funds adequate to meet the 
necessary expenses of government operation, and to pay 
the just compensation provided by the act. 

No more severe indictment against the machinery pro- 
vided by the act to regulate commerce for the initiation 
and establishment of reasonable rates could be drawn 
than that conveyed by the government’s treatment of these 
regulations when its own revenues are involved. 

It is also a clear expression of the judgment of Congress 
that state rate-making is wholly inconsistent with stable, 
uniform and non-discriminating rates, and with the pos- 
sibility of securing adequate revenue to meet the neces- 
sary requirements of operation. 

Shall the carriers at the end of federal control be re- 
mitted to the laws and practices thus so unqualifiedly 
condemned? 


(3) The federal control act severely penalizes the 
knowingly impeding, by any person or corporation, of the 
possession, use, operation or control of railroad properties. 
This is an unequivocal expression of the judgment of 
Congress that no corporation, individual, or combination 
of individuals has, cr should be, permitted to’ exercise 
a privilege which interferes with the public right to have 
continuous and uninterrupted operation of all transporta- 
tion facilities. The appointment of a board, by authority 
of the President, to adjust and settle labor controversies 
considered in connection with this legislation, reflects the 
judgment of the President that all labor controversies 
should be settled by fair adjustment, and not by lockouts, 
strikes, riots, and interrupted train service, with the re- 
sulting public inconvenience. 

Other provisions of the federal control act might be 
referred to, but those mentioned are regarded as the most 
important. 

We will now consider the actual administration of rail- 
road operation under federal control, in comparison with 
the requirements imposed upon the carriers while oper- 
ating their own properties. 

(4) Under federal control, the railroads of the country 


. 
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have been operated as a unit, in complete disregard of all 
federal and state anti-trust laws, and laws prohibiting the 
consolidation and combination of railway properties, for 
the purposes of operation and other restrictive legislation. 
This is strongly persuasive that if these laws ever served 
a useful purpose, the period of their usefulness has long 
since passed. It may be noted in passing that, while 
the national laws on this subject are few in number, the 
state laws are so numerous that time would not permit 
their being listed. If the enactment of a law to relieve 
carriers from such legislation is thought to be wise, in 
order to be effective, it will be necessary not only to 
repeal existing laws, but will require affirmative legisla- 
tion. 

(5) Shortly after the beginning of federal control an 
investigation was made of the reasonableness of the ex- 
isting wage schedules and working conditions, resulting 
in a substantial increase in wages. As soon as a reason- 
ably accurate estimate of increased wages and other in- 
creased costs of operation could be computed, there was 
initiated, without the power of suspension, a complete 
schedule of rates and fares deemed adequate to meet such 
increased cost of operation. This action on the part of 
the federal government demonstrates the mandatory ne 
cessity that wage increases and increases in other oper- 
ating expenses should be promptly estimated and imme- 
diately reflected in the rate structure—that it should not 
be necessary to “call the undertaker before the doctor 
arrives.” 

(6) The Director-General, under executive sanction, has 
established practically a common use of all terminal fa- 
cilities, instead of individual, and sometimes exclusive, use 
of a facility by its owner. 

The executive requirement of regional operatien neces- 
sarily eliminates competition. 


Competition the Foundation Stone. 


In my judgment, competition is the foundation stone of 
efficient and courteous service, and the greatest single 


factor in sustaining the morale of railway employes and’ 


railway organizations. It is also the most important fac- 
tor in insuring comfort and convenience with the neces- 
sities of travel, and need not be wasteful, although com- 
petition as enforced by anti-trust and similar statutes may 
have resulted in waste. The American people will, in 
my judgment, no more be satisfied with the bare neces- 
sities of travel than they will with the bare necessities 
of living in their homes. They demand comfort and con- 
venience in traveling, as well as in their homes, and I 
believe will more willingly pay therefor than for the bare 
necessities of travel. 

It is, I believe possible, however, by consolidation and 
combination under public supervision, to secure such ben- 
efits as may result from regional operation without serious 
impairment of competition. Such consolidations and com- 
binations should cover a territory less in scope than that 
covered by the regions created by the President. The 
average great railway system would furnish a natural 
basis for a region and regional combinations. Consolida- 
tions and combinations of this character would go far to 
relieve the embarrassment to rate-regulating resulting from 
the unequal earning power of the several roads under 
any given schedule of rates. 

The experiences of government control are strongly 
persuasive, (1) that the existing machinery for rate-mak- 
ing is altogether inadequate and cannot be relied upon 
to insure necessary revenue; (2) that all rate-regulating 
authority should be in the national government; (3) that 
anti-trust laws, national and state, and similar restrictive 
legislation constitute a burden upon the transportation 
agencies of the country without resulting benefit to the 
public; and (4) that legislation designed to make strikes 
effective, such as, for instance, the anti-injunction statutes, 
are unwise, uninterrupted service, a public necessity, and 
a fair adjustment of wage controversies preferable to lock- 
outs, strikes, riots, and attendant inconveniences to public 
travel and transportation. 

What I believe to be desirable may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

a. Adequate transportation facilities. 

b. Efficient and uninterrupted train service. 

ce. Adequate assurance of just compensation to labor 
and to the owners of the property employed in the trans- 
portation service. 

d. Reasonable rates, having due regard to the estab 
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lishment and maintenance of such facilities and service; 
just compensation to labor and for the use of the property 
employed therein. 

How to accomplish these results is the problem for solu- 
tion. They cannot be accomplished by regulation, without 
responsibility for results. The power to regulate must 
carry with it responsibility for the-results of regulation. 
Authority which limits, in the interests of the public, the 
rates and fares which may be charged, should, in the 
interests of the owners of the property and those who 
conduct the service, prescribe such rates as_ will 
produce revenue adequate to meet the necessary op- 
erating expenses, taxes, and secure a fair return to the 
owners for the use of their property. The rate schedule 
should be so constructed as to secure a minimum earning 
power, and, when it fails to do so, there should be imme- 
diate readjustment to a basis that will insure such mini- 
mum. 

Rates, regulations, rules and practices should be just 
to the passenger, shipper and carrier. They should reflect 
the cost of operation, whether the trend be upward or 
downward. Rates which are inadequate at the time of 
their promulgation should not be permitted to remain 
after they have become either non-compensatory or return 
an excessive remuneration to the owners of the property. 
There can be no real conflict between public interest and 
private right. 


Existing rate and wage structures reflect in part only 
war-time emergency. Rates reflect, largely, and wages, 
to a substantial extent, pre-war-time conditions and needs. 
The existing rate fabric, state and interstate, rests upon 
the orders of the Director-General, and, at the end of 
federal control, unless supported by further legislation, 
will invite every form of controversy, and cannot be con- 
sidered as having sufficient stability to sustain the financial 
needs of the carriers. 

Legislation, to-be enacted, should be along practical 
lines, marked out by experience. It should be sane, not 
rash, and not too highly experimental. It should, of course, 
be in the public interest, but with due regard for private 
right. 

It should contemplate and make adequate provision for 
the transportation facilities of 150 millions of people. it 
should also give due consideration to the fact that our 
foreign commerce will undoubtedly increase with rapid 
strides for the next generation. It should have due regard 
to the probable enormous growth of our domestic com- 
merce. It should not fail to recognize that the only means 
by which money can be secured to provide these facilities, 
otherwise than through government ownership, is to make 
the investment sufficiently attractive, and the return suffi- 
ciently sure, to induce the investment of an adequate 
amount of capital therein. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of New York writes: “The editorial in 
your issue of January 4, suggesting activities of other 
traffic clubs along the lines being pursued by the New 
York Traffic Club, is having considerable immediate re- 
sults. President Stubbs of the New York Traffic Club has 
been deluged with communications from prominent traffic 
men expressing their enthusiastic approval of his action 
in utilizing the influence and prestige of the New York 
Traffic Club in endeavoring to solve the complex trans- 
portation problems now affecting the business of the coun- 
try. To act in an advisory capacity President Stubbs has 
formed an administrative board of the Traffic Club of New 
York, the personnel to be made up of the vice-presidents, 
treasurer and secretary of the club, as well as the chair- 
men of the various committees. Mr. Stubbs gave a dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Monday evening, January 
6, to the members of the advisory board, and additional 
plans were made for the future activities of the club. It is 
expected that in line with the Traffic World’s suggestion 
there will be concerted action between the traffic clubs of 
America along particular lines of policy, representing as 
the traffic clubs do, nearly all of the large shipping and 
transportation interests, and it is felt much can be done 
to bring about a clearer understanding as to what the ship- 
Ping public desires in the form of new legislation affecting 
the carriers.’ The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of 
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New York is to be held at the Grand Ball Room of the 
Waldorf February 21. 


One of the traffic organizations that with considerable 
difficulty weathered the period of general inactivity dur- 
ing the war is the Traffic and Transportation Association 
of Pittsburgh. The membership is composed of the gen- 
eral clerks in local freight offices to assistant general 
freight agents and general agents. It considers at its 
meetings topics of interest to the traffic fraternity, being 
not purely a social organization. At a meeting on Janu- 
ary 2 H. N. Holdren, assistant traffic manager of the 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Company, presented data in con- 
nection with the proposed consolidated classification. He 
attended the hearings in Chicago and the east, as well as 
the one at Atlanta, Ga. At these meetings he represented, 
in addition to the company with which he is affiliated, 
various other independent steel fabricating concerns. 
There was also discussion by various members as to the 
shipping day plan, which has been put into effect by the 
various railroads in the Pittsburgh district. 


At the Traffic Club of Chicago luncheon on Tuesday, 
January 14, Dr. Preston Bradley will speak on “Democracy 
and Efficiency.” Dr. Bradley has traveled extensively in 
Europe since the war and is a frequent contributor to 
magazines and newspapers. 


Personal Notes 


The examiner corps of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission complied with an order “in re dinner destruction 
and frolic, ex parte No. 3” in Washington December 30. 
There was an elaborate menu and program. There was 
music—among other numbers a baritone solo by Mr. 
Trezise—and there were speeches by Captain LaRoe, 
Captain Eddy, Mr. Smith, Mr. Barclay and J. C. Colquitt. 
Mr. Thurtell was toastmaster. 

The Pacific Fruit Express has announced the creation 
of a new office, that of district agent for California ter- 
ritory, to be filled by J. J. Cowan. Cowan has already 
had seven years’ experience in this territory. He was 
chief clerk to J. W. McClymonds, assistant general man- 
ager, resigned. No successor to McClymonds will be 
named. Cowan will have charge of this territory around 
San Francisco Bay, the Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
and the Coast Line to Santa Barbara. 

J. W. McClymonds has resigned from the United States 
Railroad Administration to become general manager of 
the Federal Refrigerator Company of Chicago. Prior to 
the taking over of the railroads by the government, he 
was manager of the Pacific Fruit Express. 

H. H. Brown is appointed freight claim agent of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad, Oregon Trunk Rail- 
road, Oregon Electric Railroad, with headquarters at Port- 
land, Ore. 

R..H. Aishton, regional director, announces that J. A. 
Lucey is appointed supervisor of freight loss and damage. 

R. H. Aishton, regional director, announces that T. W. 
Proctor is appointed supervisor of merchandise service. 

Marshall P. Washburn, agent, Louisville Tariff Bureau, 
died at New York City on. Saturday, January 4, after 
an illness which began early in May, 1918. 

W. J. Tremaine is appointed general traveling agent of 
the Arkansas & Louisiana Midland Railway Company, with 
headquarters at Monroe, La. 


Olin C. Castle, formerly superintendent of car service, 
Southern Pacific, Texas Lines, at Houston, has resigned 
from the Car Service Section of the Railway Administra- 
tion, and left January 7 to accept a position as assistant to 
Regional Director Winchell at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding Mr. 
King. 

Frank A. Lallier has resigned the position of secretary 
and traffic manager of the Galveston Commercial Associa- 
tion to accept the position of manager for the firm of S. 
Sgitcovich & Co., steamship agents and charterers, with 
offices at Galveston, Tex. The change takes effect February 
1. Mr. Lallier has held his present position with the Gal- 
veston Commercial Association since September 1, 1917, 
succeeding Maj. H. H. Haines, who was granted an in- 
definite leave of absence to accept a commission with the 
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United States Army and is now on a tour of inspection of 
Balkan ports after serving in the Army Transport Service 
at a French port since the first American expeditionary 
forces sailed for France. Prior to his connection with the 
Galveston Commercial Association, Mr. Lallier was for two 
years assistant traffic commissioner of the Houston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He is chairman of the Joint Merchant 
Marine Committee of the Texas Industrial Traffic and 
Southwestern Industrial Traffic leagues and is a director 
of both leagues. 

J. H. Lyman is appointed general agent freight depart- 
ment of the Chicago Great Western Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., vice R. W. Goodell, resigned 
to engage in other business. F. H. Byers is appointed 
freight service agent, with headquarters at St. Joseph, Mo., 
vice J. H. Lyman. 

The Coastwise Steamship Lines announce that G. W. De- 
Lanoy, traffic manager, having resigned to accept service 
with the Southern Steamship Company, and W. P. Levis, 
general freight agent, having resigned to accept service 
with the Clyde-Mallory S. S. Companies, the duties hereto- 
fore performed by them will be assumed by E. R. Richard- 
son, assistant to federal manager. 

The Boston Wool Trade Association has created a trans- 
portation department and H. A. Davis, formerly commer- 
cial agent of the Boston & Albany Railroad, is transporta- 
tion manager. 

The Traffic Department offices of the Wabash Railroad 
and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad, at Toledo, 
Ohio, have been consolidated with joint office in the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western Building. J. W. Graham, in addition 
to his duties as general freight agent of the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western Railroad, is appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Wabash Railroad at Toledo. D. E. 
Gilbert, division freight agent, Wabash Railroad, at Toledo, 
will continue in charge of all Wabash matters on the Toledo 
and Peru divisions. 


RATES ON BAGGING 


In a decision by division No. 3, the Commission holds 
that the rates and charges assessed on 10 carloads of new 
jute bagging in bales, shipped from points in Oklahoma to 
destinations in Texas, in September, 1916, were unrea- 
sonable. The complaint was filed by the Houston Export- 
ers’ Association vs. the A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., Docket 
No. 9321, Opinion No. 5498, 51 I. C. C. 509-513. The ship- 
ments moved from various points in Oklahoma to various 
destinations in Texas, to all of which the Commission had, 
in 1913, prescribed a distance scale of rates, which was 
subsequently adopted by the railroads. The Commission 
has awarded reparation, but inasmuch as no complaint 
was made of the present rates initiated by the Director- 
General of Railroad no order is made prescribing rates 
for the future. 


RATE ON RAILROAD TIES 


In Docket 9407, B. Johnson & Son vs. St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry. Co. et al., Opinion No. 5501, 51 I. C. C. 518- 
521, the Commission holds that a rate of 11 cents per hun- 
dred pounds on carload shipments of railroad ties, from 
points in Arkansas to Cairo and Thebes, Ill., was unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded a rate of 
10 cents per 100 pounds, and upon the presentation of the 
proper records an order for reparation will be granted. 
The shipments moved between January and June, 1916. 
Between these points the Frisco, in 1914, established a 10- 
cent rate on lumber and lumber products. Subsequently 
they raised this rate to 11 cents. The 11l-cent rate was 
suspended and in the Commission’s decision July 12, 1915, 
in “Rates on Lumber from Southern Points,” 34 I. C. C., 
C52, the Commission held the 11-cent rate to be unrea- 
sonable, though it was subsequently re-established by the 
Frisco in the latter part of 1915 and remained in effect 
until the promulgation of General Order No. 28. 


RATE ON SCRAP IRON 


In a decision by Division 3 the Commission has dis- 
missed the complaint of David Kaufman & Sons Company 
vs. Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey, Docket No. 9979, 
opinion No. 5502, 51 I. C. C., 521-2, holding that the estab- 
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lished rate on scrap iron from Elizabethport and Bayway, 
N. J., to Sharon on the basis of 67 per cent of the New 
York rate has not been shown to be unreasonable. Com- 
plainants attacked this rate and asked for rates on the 
basis of 60 per cent. This would result in a rate of 
$2.76—the Pittsburgh rate—instead of the rate which they 
are paying of $3.52 per long ton. The Commission could 
find no justification in the evidence submitted for the 
removal of Sharon from the 67 per cent and placing it 
in the Pittsburgh or 60 per cent group. 


FINES FOR VIOLATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission’s division of inquiry has procured pleas 
of guilty in the federal court at Toledo by the Kanawha 
& Michigan, the Kelley Creek Colliery Company and the 
Toledo & Ohio Central for granting and receiving conces- 
sions in violation of the tariffs of the carriers. The Kan- 
awha & Michigan was fined $5,000, and the colliery com- 
pany and Toledo & Ohio Central each $1,000. 

These cases arose in the early part of 1915 in a slack 
period in the coal trade, when there was a surplus of 
cars. By arrangement between the Kanawha & Michigan 
and the Kelley Creek Company, the latter forwarded about 
300 carloads of lake cargo coal late in February or March 
with the understanding that demurrage would not he 
assessed until after June 1. That arrangement was made 
because there was doubt in the mind of the official of 
the colliery company whether he could sell the coal before 
that time. 

Under the tariffs applicable to lake cargo coal, demur- 
rage does not begin to run until after the opening of the 
season of navigation on May 1. Carriers persuade coal 
operators to load cars long before May 1, so as to have 
them at the port for transshipment when the season opens. 
Officially the opening does not take place until May 1. 
Actually many steamers load and clear by the middle of 
April. 

Owing to the fact that there was a surplus of cars and 
that the colliery official who made the arrangements is no 
longer connected with the company, the government con- 
sented to the imposition of a fine of only $5,000, although 
demurrage on 300 cars for 30 days would have amounted 
to about $9,000. 

The Toledo & Ohio Central thought its tariffs permitted 
it to hold lake cargo coal until May 1 without demurrage, 
but after the indictments were returned and the question 
was discussed the conclusion was reached, by both the 
government and the railroad company, that, technically, 
the railroad company was guilty of granting an unlawful 
concession by reason of its failure, for 39 days, to give 
notice to the consignee of the arrival of lake cargo coal. 

The newspaper reports from Toledo said that the fines 
were imposed as punishment for the granting of rebate. 
The Commission’s division of inquiry does not regard these 
technical violations as rebates or as having been granted 
for the purpose of giving one shipper treatment which 
would not have been accorded to all others under the 
same conditions. There was a surplus of cars and the 
coal trade was not brisk. It was good for both the rail- 
roads and the coal companies to get the tonnage moving 
at an early date. In carrying out the plans for being fore- 
handed, however, the tariffs, which were then not in as 
certain terms as is now the fact, were disregarded. 


The Hocking Valley was also indicted in two cases, 
one being akin to the Toledo & Ohio Central case and 
one somewhat like the Kanawha & Michigan case. It 
is fighting the indictments, being unwilling to plead guilty 
and accept, what, in view of the amount of money theo- 
retically involved, would be nominal punishment. 


SUCCESSOR TO HARLAN 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


Not a word of explanation, so far as those intimately 
interested know, has been received from the President as 
to whether he will or will not reappoint James S. Harlan 
to be an Interstate Commerce Commissioner. It has been 
assumed that Mr. Harlan would not be reappointed. That 
has been the assumption, notwithstanding the fact that in 
prior years President Wilson has followed no schedule in 
the matter of making provision against vacancies occurring 
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in the Commission by reason of the statute, which says 
that a commissioner shall serve a specified term, and not, 
as in the case of many other officers, “until his successor 
shall have been appointed.” 

On several occasions the President has allowed a vacancy 
to take place through failure to send the name of an ap- 
pointee to the Senate in time for action thereon by that 
pody. There is no real expectation of a reappointment for 
Mr. Harlan, who went out of office December 31. His atti- 
tude in respect to another term was that if the President 
thought him a suitable man to appoint he would accept 
the honor and thank him for it; also that he would not put 
forth any effort either by himself or by his friends to per- 
suade the President to make the appointment. Neither Mr. 
Harlan nor any of his friends has been advised as to what 
is in the President’s mind. 

Under the rules that have usually governed presidents, 
a Democrat is due to fill the Harlan vacancy. Joseph W. 
Folk, formerly chief counsel for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is among those who are prominently men- 
tioned. Senator James Hamilton Lewis is also regarded 
as an aspirant for the honor. Inasmuch as Mr. Harlan is 
a citizen of Illinois, it is argued that that state should 
furnish a successor. In answer to that, proponents of Mr. 
Folk argue that, living in St. Louis, he is to all intents 
and purposes an Illinois man. 

Southern senators desire the place to be filled by a man 
fom the heart of the southeastern territory. Many of 
them are on record as favoring the appointment of William 
A. Wimbish, who for many years has been one of the most 
prominent practitioners before the bar of the Commission. 
The fact that Commissioner McChord is from Kentucky 
and Commissioner Woolley from Virginia is not regarded 
by the southern senators as giving that section of the 
country the representation it is entitled to receive. The 
rate questions in Kentucky and Virginia have a closer re- 
lation, it is suggested, to problems in Eastern Trunk Line 
and Central Freight Association territory than the South- 
eastern. 

The appointment of Joseph B. Eastman to be a com- 
missioner may be confirmed by the Senate before this issue 
of The Traffic World reaches the hands of its readers. The 
Senate interstate commerce committee has favorably re- 
ported the recommendation and confirmation is regarded as 
merely a routine matter. 


CASES DISMISSED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission has dismissed the complaint of the 
Consolidation Coal Company et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, Docket No. 6942, for the following reasun: “A 
tentative report having been served in this case on March 
1, 1917, and a revised tentative report April 17, 1917, arg=:- 
ment upon the revised tentative report having been post- 
poned upon complainant’s request and upon their repre- 
sentation that the conditions relating to car distribution 
are abnormal and that ‘even if conditions become normal, 
the situation may not be precisely the same as is pre- 
sented in this case,’ the defendants having been taken over 
under Federal control subsequent to the issuance of the 
tentative reports above referred to, and no amendment 
to the complaint having been filed making the Director 
General of Railroads a party defendant.” 

Docket No. 9804, Hall-Zimmerman Coal Company et al. 
vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. has been dismissed by the 
Commission. A tentative report was served in this case 
on February 19, 1918, and by acquiescence of all parties 
concerned argument was postponed and the Director Gen- 
eral was not made a party defendant. 


DIFFERENTIALS RESTORED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Fifteenth section orders 1035 and 1036, covering Morris 
application 6927 and Boyd 6596, also McCain No. 6887, 
allow the issuance on 10 days’ notice of increased class 
and commodity rates. The Morris and Boyd applications 
take care of the class rates eastbound, and the McCain 
application of the rates westbound to points in Central 
territory, also from the Virginia cities. 

Under the last general increase in rates the differentials 
between New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia were 
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thrown out of line. It is the purpose to bring the rate 
back to the old basis of differentials, and this is to be 
done, for example, by raising the Baltimore rates 2 cents 
first and second class and one-half cent on all the other 
classes. The Virginia cities will be increased 8 cents to 
meet the Baltimore rate and will then take the 2 cents 
additional, which will give those cities a 10-cent increase 
first class and correspondingly down the classes. 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In the course of the argument before the Commission 
on the Consolidated Classification case, January 9, Walter 
E. McCornack argued in behalf of the brake beam insti- 
tute and resisted the increase in the L. C. L. rating on 
brake beams from fourth class to R-26 in Official Classifica- 
tion territory. The carriers advanced it because they say 
a brake beam is a little further manufactured than the 
ordinary iron and steel article taking fourth class in 
L. C. L. quantities. Mr. McCornack’s point was that the 
Southern and Western had fourth class on the finished or 
semi-finished article and published fourth class on brake 
beams and there was no reason why Official should not. 
He further denied that a brake beam was a highly manu- 
factured article. 

Mr. McCornack represented the interior Iowa packers 
and opposed increases on meats. He particularly referred 
to the relationship between live stock and the product and 
said that any increase on the product without increasing 
the live stock (live stock is not classified) would be a 
serious detriment to Iowa. He also considered the mixing 
rules and increases on specified items. 


REGULATIONS FOR CONTAINERS 


In Circular No. 5 of the claims and property section 
of the Law division, regulations governing receipt of 
empty containers as described in classifications and dis- 
position of such containers when astray, have been estab- 
lished as follows: 

“The following regulations will govern railroads under 
Federal control in receiving L. C. L. empty containers to 
be returned to original shippers and in disposing of such 
containers when separated from regular waybills. 

“These containers belong to two distinct classes, those 
which bear permanent marks or names of owners and 
those which do not. They are treated accordingly in the 
following rules. 

“Rule 1—All empty containers to be returned to orig- 
inal shippers must be plainly marked with name and ad- 
dress of both the consignor and consignee, and packed or 
egnditioned in accordance with requirements of governing 
classification. 

“When containers bear identification numbers, shippers 
must enter such numbers on bills of lading, and railroads 
must record such numbers on waybills and destination 
freight bills; shippers and railroad agents using the ut- 
most care to record the correct number appearing on each 
cylinder, drum or other container. 

“Empty containers not plainly marked with name and 
address of consignor and consignee shall not be accepted 
for transportation. 


Containers Bearing Permanent Names or Numbers. 


“Rule 2—When an empty container bearing name of 
owner or identification number permanently embossed, 
stamped, or impressed upon the package checks over 
without billing, agent shall immediately deliver it to the 
owner or his authorized representative, issuing an astray 
freight bill in triplicate for each container, showing there- 
on the number appearing on the container, the number of 
the car in which received, if possible, and date of delivery. 

“The owner or his representative shall sign one copy, 
which shall be retained by the freight agent. The other 
two copies shall be delivered to owner or his representa- 
tive, who, from records maintained by owner, shall furnish 
railroad’s agent, soon as possible, information on one of 
these copies, which will enable railroad to determine 
point of origin, provide regular revenue billing, and col- 
lect proper charges. 

“Agents shall keep special record of each delivery so 
made until regular revenue waybill is obtained and 
charges collected, as provided in rule 5. 
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“When owner’s or railroad’s records show that a claim 
has been filed for value of a container subsequently deliv- 
ered under this rule, such claim shall be withdrawn, or if 
claim has been paid, the amount paid shall be refunded 
to railroad which paid the claim. 

“Rule 3—If railroad agents are unable to determine 
ownership from initials, marks or numbers on compressed 
gas cylinders, or if owner has no authorized representa- 
tive at point at which the cylinder is on hand, the marks 
or initials and numbers on the cylinder should be com- 
municated to the Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 120 Broadway, New York City, who will arrange 
disposition. 

Containers Not Bearing Permanent Names or Numbers. 

“Rule 4—All empty containers to be returned to ship- 
pers which are not permanently marked with name or 
identification number of owner, as provided in rule 2, and 
which check over without revenue billing, shall be for- 
warded to marked destination on standard form of way- 
bill, without charges, and delivery shall be made only 
upon proper proof of ownership, as provided in paragraph 
15 of General Order No. 41. 

“When such containers check over without revenue bill- 
ing and without marks to indicate consignee and destina- 
tion, marking having been torn off or destroyed, they 
shall not be delivered except upon proper proof of owner- 
ship, as provided in General Order No. 41. In such cases 
containers shall be carefully examined for any indications 
of ownership or clues thereto, in order that proper effort 
may be made to obtain disposition. 

“Containers of this character on hand, unidentified as 
to billing covering and for which proper proof of owner- 
ship cannot be furnished, should be used by railroad in 
possession as far as possible to fill shortages of similar 
packages covered by claim or short on billing. 

“Rule 5—Current instructions require prompt collection 
of charges upon delivery of all freight. The foregoing 
regulations are not intended to in any way modify those 
instructions, but rather are designed to facilitate delivery 
of the packages described and under the conditions men- 
tioned. 


“There should be no relaxation of effort by railroad un- 
til regular billing is provided, charges collected, and 
proper accounting rendered in connection with each deliv- 
ery made under these rules, irrespective of the kind of 
container delivered. 


“Rule 6—Proof of ownership—-Definition of—Presenta- 
tion of original bill of lading, original paid freight bill, 
original invoice, or certified copy thereof shall be consid- 
ered proof of ownership. Owner’s name or an identifica- 
tion number permanently embossed, stamped or impressed 
on the container shall be considered proof of ownership. 

“Rule 7—At points common to two or more railroads 
where joint agencies are not maintained, agents of the 
several roads shall arrange to currently and promptly 
exchange reports of all “over” and short empty containers, 
in order to facilitate prompt and proper delivery of those 
pam are over and close out records of those checking 
short.” 


CHARTER OF' NEUTRAL VESSELS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The United States Shipping Board on January 8 an- 
nounced that neutral vessels will hereafter be allowed 
to charter to the various time charterers as in pre-war 
times. This action was the result of the rescinding of a 
resolution passed by the Shipping Board on April 18 as 
follows: 

“RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this Board that 
hereafter no charters of neutral vessels shall be approved, 
excepting to the Board.” 

As a result of this resolution the Board exercised com- 
plete control over many neutral vessels. A number of 
Norwegian, Danish and Swedish steamers were affected. 

Since the armistice, the Army has relinquished many 
steamers, together with the release of several of our new 
American steamers from the New England coal business; 
considerable tonnage has thus been thrown on the market. 
Vessels averaging 3,500 deadweight tonnage capacity were 
mostly affected. 

At the last meeting of the Board (Tuesday) it was de- 
termined no longer to prohibit the Chartering Committee 
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of the United States Shipping Board from approving char. 
ters of neutral vessels to private citizens. 

The Board is informed that by this action owners of 
Norwegian steamers now offering in the New York market 
will find business for these vessels from private citizens, 

There are 357 vessels affected by this ruling of the 
Board. But it is pointed out that this fleet is not to be 
indiscriminately dumped back upon the market. The plan 
is to release these vessels as their charters expire from 
time to time, some of these charters extending to the late 
fall of this year, others expiring at an earlier date. As 
the charters expire no new charters will be written. 

As these charters expire, the vessels can be rechartered 
to the American firm or corporation, but the charter will 
be so fixed as to be subject to the approval of the Char. 
tering Committee of the Board as in the past, as to rates 
and conditions. 


EXPORT CONSERVATION LIST 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


In accordance with its expressed policy of removing all 
export restrictions as rapidly as possible, the War Trade 
Board announces that the following commodities have been 
removed from the export conservation list: 

Tanning extracts, including chestnut and quebacho, 
heroin and: morphine salts, print and newsprint paper, 
soya beans, camphor, olive oil, malt, malt grains and malt 
sprouts, gum opium and its products, as well as morphine 
and its derivatives. 

In addition, the War Trade Board announces that feeds 
and fodders, with the exception of those that appear under 
their own titles, such as “cottonseed cake,” or “linseed 
meal,” have also been removed from the export conserva- 
tion list. 

It is stated, moreover, that the general classification of 
sugar on the conservation list no longer includes corn 
sugar. 

All these removals further curtail the present conscrva- 
tion list, and add to those commodities which do not re 
quire individual licenses for shipment to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan and their colonies. : 


EXPORT LICENSES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Greater expedition for foreign shipments, which will be 
of special advantage in the case of foodstuffs, was made 
possible through announcement by Clarence M. Woolley, 
vice-chairman of the War Trade Board, that individual 
applications for export licenses for France and Italy would 
no longer be referred respectively to the French High Com- 
mission and the Italian High Commission. 

This announcement supplemented previous action by the 
War Trade Board providing that individual applications for 
export licenses to Great Britain need no longer be referred 
to the British War Mission. So many trade restrictions 
have been lifted since the signing of the armistice, it was 
announced, that the conservation list is now extremely 
small and it is possible to relieve exporters of certain fro 
cedures formerly necessary. 

In connection with this announcement the War Trade 
Board called particular attention of exporters to the fact 
that before shipping they should acquaint themselves thor- 
oughly with the import requirements of the country of des 
tination. ‘This is essential because certain of the regula- 
tions which were in force prior to the signing of the 
armistice are still in full force and effect.” 














































































































ICE PACKED POULTRY 


B. F. Bush, Regional Director, has cancelled his Circular 
No. 98 because the Food Administration canceled, effect- 
ive December 10, Rule 6 of Special License Regulations 
XVIII, reading as follows: 


Rule 6—On and after Sept. 16, 1918, the licensee shall not ship 
ice-packed poultry by freight for a distance of more than 10 
miles except in carload lots; provided, however, such poultry 
may be shipped in a mixed carload for the same destination, 
each car to contain not less than 15,000 pounds of any two or 
more of the following commodities, viz.: Poultry, cheese, butter 
and eggs, from not more than three points of origin in ben 
direct route to such destination, and provided when ice-packet 
poultry is loaded in such cars the aggregate weight of suc 
poultry in each car shall not be less than 7,500 pounds. 
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Legal Department 


Ia this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. eaders desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


® 
Consignor Liable for Freight Charges. 


Michigan.—Question: We have noticed your reply to 
“Pennsylvania” in the November 30 issue, with regard 
to consignor liable for freight charges, also decision that 
appeared in The Traffic World of following Supreme Court 
ruling some time ago. “(Supreme Court of Wisconsin) 


Great Northern Ry. Co. vs. Hocking Valley Fire Clay Co., 


166 N. W. Rep. 41, rules that the consignor of freight 
with whom the contract of shipment is made is liable 
to the carrier for the transportation charges, unless there 
is an express agreement between the consignor and the 
carrier exempting the consignor from such liability, though 
the carrier may also look to the consignee to whom the 
goods are actually delivered for the payment of the freight 
charges.” 

From the above we gained the impression that if the 
shipper should insert in the bill of lading at the time 
of shipment that he would not be liable for charges, that 
this would exempt the consignor from such liability. This 
arrangement, too, would not seem to conflict with the 
conditions of the uniform bill of lading, which states in 
part: “The owner or consignee shall pay the freight and 
all lawful charges accruing on said property.” 

Will you kindly advise if there are any subsequent court 
rulings to the one mentioned above and what would be 
necessary in order to comply with the terms “express 
agreement?” 


Answer: We do not believe that any express agreement 
between the consignor and the carrier can exempt the 
consignor from liability for freight charges, or that such 
an agreement would prevent the carrier from bringing 
an action against the consignor in such instances where 
the carrier cannot collect the charges’ from the consignee, 
in interstate shipments. In fact, in our answer to “Penn- 
sylvania,” as published on page 1053 of the Nov. 30, 1918, 
issue of The Traffic World, we said: “Even the insertion 
of a clause in the bill of lading to the effect that the 
consignee is to pay the freight does not relieve the con- 
signor from that liability, since such a provision is for 
the benefit of the carrier, and it may hold the consignor 
liable upon the contract of shipment.” 


This particular point we reviewed at great length in 
our answer to “Massachusetts,” as published on pages 
545 and 546 of the March 9, 1918, issue of The Traffic 
World. In that answer we partly said: “So far as con- 
cerns interstate carriers, the single issue in determining 
the liability of the consignor for freight charges is whether 
the party who actually tenders the freight to the carrier 
for shipment is acting as a principal or as disclosed 
agent. If he is acting as a disclosed agent, he is not 
liable. If he is acting as a principal or as an undisclosed 
agent, the carrier cannot relieve him of liability for the 
freight charges, either by express agreement or by any 
course of conduct, which, under the common law, might 
conclusively appear as a waiver of the charge against 
him. In fixing the status of carriers, operating under the 
interstate commerce act or similar state acts, it seems 
that the rule is more strict even than the common law, 
and that, to render the consignee liable as consignor and 
to release the party who tenders the freight, the con- 
signee must be the actual employer of the carrier; it is 
hot optional with the carrier to choose its debtor, as 
between the consignor and the consignee by relieving one 
and holding the other; it is beyond the power of the 
carrier, by any agreement, express or implied, with the 
party who tenders the freight or by its course of conduct, 
to fix upon the consignee the liability of consignor, or, by 
any agreement, express or implied, with the consignee 
or by its course of conduct to accept the consignee as 
the real consignor, when the status of the consignor is 
already vested in the party who tenders the freight. See 
B. & O. S. W. vs. New Albany Box & Basket Co., 94 N. E. 
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906; C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. vs. Vredensburgh Co., 69 
Southern 228; Pa. Co. vs. Reifel, 154 N. Y. S. 203.” 


Measure of Damages for Conversion. 


Missouri.—Question: We receive regular shipments of 
coal on contract from mine A to our plant at B. Recently 
the carriers, through mixup, delivered to us a car of coal 
that was intended for another concern located in the town 
where our plant is situated, and the car that was in- 
tended for us was delivered to the other concern. The 
car was unloaded and the coal used up and paid for by 
us before we discovered that it was not intended for us, 
but for the other concern. The other concern likewise 
took the car that was intended for us. It developed that 
the car we received contained about 20,000 pounds less 
coal than the car intended for us and for which we paid 
shippers. We then filed claim against the railroad com- 
pany for the difference in coal at our contract price, and 
also included in our claim freight at 40 cents per cwt. on 
the entire amount of coal received by us, as the rate from 
our mine A was 40 cents per cwt. less than from the mine 
the other car was shipped from and which was intended 
for the other concern. The carriers contend that our 
claim is made up on the wrong basis and that they will 
not be able to give it consideration until same is pre- 
sented for the loss of coal that should have been delivered 
to our company. What we want to know is, what our 
rights are in the matter and if our claim is made up 
on a legal basis. We would like to have you give us 
an opinion and also, if possible, refer us to some court 
decision. 

Answer: The carrier by delivering your car of coal to 
another and delivering the latter’s car of coal to you, was 
guilty of conversion and is, under the Cummins amendment 
and the U. S. Supreme Court decision in the Blish Milling 
Company case, liable for the full value of the converted 
coal. By the present uniform bill of lading, the amount 
of the damages for conversion is to be computed on the 
basis of the value of the converted coal at the place and 
time of shipment. Obviously, the value of your coal at 
place and time of shipment cannot’ be determined by the 
value of the particular coal wrongfully delivered to you 
or by any shortage in weights of the latter, or by the 
excess freight rate paid thereon. By the terms of your bill 
of lading you contracted with the carrier as to the amount 
of damages it should pay you if the coal you purchased 
was lost or damaged, which, as stated above, is its value 
at the place and time of shipment, and therefore, if you 
wrongfully accepted the car of coal consigned to some 
other person, andethe latter wrongfully accepted your 
car of coal, your claim against the carrier should be com- 
puted on the basis of the value of the coal that should 
have been delivered to you for the 20,000 pounds short, plus 
the additional freight rate you paid on the car delivered 
to you. 

For our further views on a similar question see our 
answer to “Ohio,” as published on page 965 of the Nov. 
16, 1918, issue of The Traffic World. 


Consignor Liable for Freight. 


Ohio.—Question: On page 349 of The Traffic World of 
Feb. 16, 1918, under “West Virginia,’ a question is asked 
and answered pertaining to the payment of freight 
charges, which, we all understand, are collectable from 
either the shipper or consignee. 

I have had a similar case brought to my attention where 
we shipped in June, 1915, to a consignee in Cincinnati, 
“Collect,” two cars of grain. In August, this year, general 
counsel of the delivering carrier wrote us advising that 
the consignee who received the two cars had become 
insolvent and asking that we pay the freight charges. 
Due to the fact that three years had elapsed from the 
time of delivery of the cars to the time we received notice 
of the uncollected charges, I answered the communication, 
asking that we be given information as to the date cars 
were delivered, the date consignee became insolvent, and 
what effort was made on the part of the carrier to collect 
the charges. 

I contend that the carrier had no right to deliver the 
cars until the charges were paid, and if consignee had 
furnished a bond the bonding company should stand the 
loss, if the carrier had extended a weekly credit, they 
are responsible, as the shipper has no voice in a carrier 
extending credit to a consignee, and they should not look 
to the shipper to protect them. 
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In my opinion a rule forcing a shipper to pay uncollected 
charges, in a case such as the one I have just cited to 
you; would open a wedge for discrimination, as a railroad 
knowing that a consignee was in financial straits could 
deliver the freight, waiving all liability, which does not 
look good on the face of it to me. Do you consider that 
the answer referred to would apply in our case? 

Answer: We believe that the answer to “West Vir- 
ginia,” as published on page 349 of the Feb. 16, 1918, 
issue o1 The Traffic World, equally applies to your ques- 
tion, and that the carrier may recover from you the 
amount of freight charges not paid by the consignee if 
the statute of limitations of Ohio has not barred such 
action. We have very fully reviewed this subject in our 
answer to “Massachusetts,” published on page 545 of the 
March 9, 1918, issue of The Traffic World. We have also 
recently reviewed, in our answer to “Pennsylvania,” pub- 
lished on page 1053 of the Nov. 30, 1918, issue of The 
Traffic World, the obligation of the consignee to furnish 
a bond for the payment of freight charges, and also refer 
you to our answer to “Michigan,” as published in this 
issue of the paper. 


Filing Claim With Delivering Carrier. 


California.—Question: Will you kindly advise us, 
through the columns of The Traffic World, what, if any, 
limitation there is to the responsibility of destination car- 
rier to accept claims for shipments lost in transit? This 
question came up recently in connection with a claim filed 
with a small carrier in this territory, the carrier return- 
ing our claim to us with the suggestion that we file same 
with the initial carrier, inasmuch as the destination carrier 
had never received the shipment, nor revenue billing cov- 
ering same. In considering our inquiry the recent order 
of the Railroad Administration relative to claims should 
not be taken into account. 

Answer: The uniform bill of lading contains a stipula- 
tion to the effect that claims for loss, damage or delay 
must be made in writing to the carrier at the point of 
delivery or at the point of origin within six months after 
delivery of the property, or, in case of failure to make 
delivery, then within six months after a reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed. 

In rule 510, Conference Rulings Bulletin 7, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, citing the case of G. F. & 
A. Ry. vs. Blish Milling Co., 241 U. S. 190, interprets the 
above stipulation as follows: 

“It is the view of the Commission that the provision 
in the uniform bill of lading requiring that claims for loss, 
damage or delay must be made in writing within a speci- 
fied period is legally complied with when the shipper, 
consignee, or the lawful holder of the bill of lading, within 
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the period specified, files with the agent of the carrier, 
either at the point of origin or the point of delivery of 
the shipment, or with the general claims department of 
the carrier, a claim or a written notice of intended claim, 
describing the shipment with reasonable definiteness.” 
Consequently, by filing your claim with the delivering 
carrier, you have fully complied with the requirements 
of the bill of lading and the ruling of the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission, and should not withdraw the same on 
the mere suggestion of the delivering carrier, no matter 
what reasons for doing so might be advanced by it. 


Refrigeration L. C. L. Shipments. 


Michigan.—Question: We are inclosing an exact copy 
of circular No. 1052, authority No. 24356, issued by the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway Company, from 
which you will note that they refuse to accept perishable 
goods at their station when the temperature is zero or 
lower, and then only at the owner’s risk of weather, which 
notation must be placed on the bill of lading before the 
agent’s signature for shipment is given. If shipper de 
clines to give this release they refuse to accept for trans- 
portation any shipments of fruit, vegetables or other per- 
ishable property in less than carload quantities. We 
would appreciate your opinion on this subject through 
the columns of The Traffic World. 

Answer: In our answer to “Wisconsin,” published on 
page 200 of the July 27, 1918, issue of The Traffic World, 
we wrote as follows: 

“Many carriers now publish in their tariffs the condi- 
tions under which they accept and transport perishable 
goods, which have received the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the case entitled: ‘Protection 
of Potato Shipments in Winter,’ 29 I. C. C., 504. In these 
tariffs the carriers offer the shipper an alternative serv- 
ice, one in which the carrier assumes all risk in shipping 
perishable goods, and the other in which the shipper, for 
a reduced rate, becomes his own insurer against weather 
or damage, except those which are the direct result of 
the carrier’s negligence. In addition, the Commission has 
said that it is doubtful whether the act requires the car- 
riers to furnish a refrigerator car regardless of the ulti- 
mate destination of the shipment and the real necessities 
of the traffic. Florida Citrus Exchange vs. A. C. L. R. R, 
39 I. C. C. 329. Again, that volume of traffic must be 
considered in determining the propriety of compelling car- 
riers to install refrigerator equipment. Lake & Rail But- 
ter and Egg Rates, 29 I. C. C. 51.” : 

So that the matter of furnishing refrigerator service 
is one governed almost wholly by the published tariff 
regulations of the carrier, and the volume of the traffic, or 
the real necessities of the same. 


i 8 
Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 
s |] 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Interstate Shipment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Wash.) The interstate character of a 
shipment of live stock may be shown by the testimony of 
one accompanying the shipment, for the waybills cannot 
be regarded as better evidence.—Northern Pac. Ry. Co. 
vs. Longmire, 176 Pac. Rep. 150. 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) The rights and liabilities of the 
parties to an interstate railway shipment depend upon 
federal legislation, the contract or bill of lading under 
which the shipment is made, and common-law rules as 
accepted and applied in federal tribunals.—St. Louis, I. M. 
& S. Ry. Co. vs. Bentley, 176 Pac. Rep. 250. 

Posting Rates: 


(Sup. Ct. of Wash.) In view of the purpose of the in- 


terstate commerce act to prevent discrimination, a carrier 
may collect the difference between the amount actually 
collected for freight on an interstate shipment and the 
rate fixed by tariffs filed with the Commerce Commission, 





though the rate schedules were not printed and posted, 
etc., as required by U. S. Comp. St. 1916, 8569.—Northern 
Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Longmire, 176 Pac. Rep. 150. 


U. S. Supreme Court Decisions: 


(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) In cases arising in the state courts 
involving the rights and liabilities of the parties to al 
interstate railway shipment, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, construing and applying the 
federal act, are controlling upon the state courts.—St. 
Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co. vs. Bentley, 176 Pac. Rep. 250. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET. 


Docket No. 10272, the Ludwick Lumber Company Vs. 
W. G. McAdoo et al., which was assigned for hearing at 
Shreveport, La., before Examiner Gibson, January 10, was 
reassigned for hearing January 11, at the same place and 
before the same examiner. 
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Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


| Loss and Damage Decisions | 





BILLS OF LADING. 


Rights of Transferee: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) Where a bill of lading is indorsed 
to the bank with draft attached and the draft paid to the 
assignor by the bank, held, that such a transaction had 
the effect to transfer the legal title of the property called 
for therein to the bank.—City Nat. Bank of Hobart vs. 
State, 176 Pac. Rep. 232. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 
Congestion: 

(Sup. Ct., Appellate Div., Fourth Dept.) An extraordi- 
nary congestion of traffic on carrier’s lines, when carrier 
accepted goods for shipment, does not constitute a defense 
to carrier’s liability for delay in shipment caused thereby, 
where carrier, knowing of congestion, and of impossibility 
of transporting goods with usual dispatch, at time of ac- 





cepting goods, failed to notify shipper thereof—Burns 
Grain Co. vs. Erie R. Co., 172 N. Y. Sup. 740. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) Under the Carmack amendment of 
June 29, 1906, which furnished the exclusive rule on the 
subject of the liability of the carrier under contracts for 
interstate shipment, a stipulation in a contract for an 
interstate shipment of live stock, providing that no suit 
or action against the carrier for loss, damage, or delay to 
or of the live stock shipped under the contract, shall 
be sustainable in any court of law or equity, “unless such 
suit or action is commenced within six months next after 
the cause of action shall occur,” is a reasonable provision, 
and binding upon the parties to such contract.—St. Louis, 
I. M. & S. Ry. Co. vs. Bentley, 176 Pac. Rep. 250. 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Mina. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Shipping Decisions 





Breach of Charter: 


(Dist. Ct., S. D., New York.) Where the owner of a 
chartered vessel is willing to perform the charter, nothing 
short of certainty that he cannot perform can impose 
upon him a default on the ground of impossibility—The 
Malcolm Baxter, Jr., 253 Fed. Rep. 486. 

Construction of Charter: 

(Dist. Ct., S. D., New York.) Provision of a charter 
party for a vessel to carry a cargo to Holland in war 
time that it should be consigned to the Netherlands Over- 


seas Trust, without whose permit the vessel could not 
pass the British patrols, held in effect one requiring char- 
terer to obtain such permit—The Malcolm Baxter, Jr., 
254 Fed. Rep. 486. ; 

Violation of Charter: 

(Dist. Ct., E. D., Pa.) Under the clause in a charter 
party excepting “control of princes,” a foreign ship is 
released from the charter of the actual exercise of such 
control through requisition by her home government, and 
a court of this country cannot question the legality of its 
exercise.—The Adriatic, 253 Fed. Rep. 488. 








THE MEAT PACKERS’ BILL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Although it is supposed to apply only to the meat pack- 
ers, owners of private cars other than meat refrigerators 
are beginning to give some attention to the hearings that 
are being held by the House committee on interstate com- 
Inerce, on H. R. 13324, the title of which is, “To Provide 
for the Storage and Marketing Facilities for, and to Regu- 
late Commerce Among the States in, Live Stock, Meats 
and Other Products Derived From Live Stock or the 
Slaughtering of Live Stock.” 

The hearings have been going on since December 21, 
but thus far only William B. Colver, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, has been heard. It is the 
intention of the committee to hear live stock and packing 
house men before beginning the consideration of the meas- 
ure with a view to making a report thereon. In brief, the 
bill proposes that the business of slaughtering cattle and 
Iharketing the products thereof, in interstate commerce 
shail be put under license; that is to say, that no one 
shall engage in that business without a license from some 
bureau in Washington. It is also contemplated that that 
licensing bureau shall prescribe the terms upon which 
the business may be conducted, in much the same way 
as the food trades were controlled during the war. 

The bill, however, is so broad in its application that it 


is attracting the attention of shippers who own or lease 
private cars and use them for taking their products to 
branch establishments or warehouses. It is proposed by 
the bill that the government shall acquire cars and that 
the refrigerator warehouses now owned by the packing 
concerns shall become freight houses, where anyone hav- 
ing fresh or cured meats to ship may have them stored. 
There is conflict between the bill and the testimony of 
Chairman Colver. In his testimony Mr. Colver said: “The 
bill licenses the instruments of transportation.” But the 
bill says: “The President shall buy cars and other fa- 
cilities for storage and distribution.” 


Members of the committee asked Mr. Colver questions 
and he admitted that the principles underlying the bill 
for the regulation of the transportation and distribution 
of live animals and meat products, apply with equal force 
to all other forms of interstate business. He said, how- 
ever, that the bill is limited to the packers, and that the 
licensing system is to be limited to the packing industry. 
He said it probably would not spread to other businesses 
because, he believed, the packers would so “reform them- 
selves” that the government would not feel it necessary 
to bring other forms of interstate business under the 
license system. 

Chairman Colver, in his testimony, laid down the prop- 
osition that, “transportation and storage being one,” there 
is no reason why the packers should be allowed to own 
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and operate cars and refrigerator warehouses, which, as 
he sees it, are nothing but freight houses. 


It is believed that shippers of carload freight will be 
surprised to learn from Mr. Colver that when they unload 
a carload of freight into their own warehouse that storage 
in that warehouse is a part of the transportation. The 
shipper has been led to believe that transportation ends 
48 hours after the carrier unloads L. C. L. freight into its 
freight house, or 48 hours after it notifies the carload 
shipper that his shipment has arrived and is ready for 
placing on the warehouse track. They know, at least, that 
the common carrier liability exists only during the 48 
hours and that thereafter, if the freight is not removed 
from the car or from the warehouse, the railroad company 
is subject only to the liability of a warehouseman. 


It is the contention of Chairman Colver that there should 
be no private ownership of specially equipped cars for 
the transportation of live stock or of meats. That is 
in conflict with the opinion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission expressed in the private car case, 50 I. C. C., 
652, 718. It is also the contention of Chairman Colver 
that stock yards are freight houses. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been of a contrary opinion, its 
idea being that the only duty of the carrier is to provide 
loading and unloading chutes and a small pen in which 
to keep the cattle from wandering out upon the public 
highway. 

It is the conviction of shippers who have taken notice 
of Mr. Colver’s testimony that the passage of a bill such 
as the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission is ad- 
vocating would open the way, first, for the introduction 
of the federal licensing system for every form of inter- 
state business, and, second, to the condemnation of all 
warehouses into which carload shippers unload their 
freight to public use as freight houses. While many wf 
them might be glad to sell their warehouses to common 
carrier railroads, condemnation by the government for 
such public use as is given by a public freight station 
probably would have a bad effect on the arrangements 
they have made for carrying on business in their own way, 
hence the interest that is being created among shippers 
in a bill that is not avowedly a transportation matter. 


PROCEDURE UNDER 34A 


A. H. Smith, regional director, has issued the following: 

“Question has arisen with respect to proper procedure 
under General Order No. 34-a, in connection with dis- 
position of on hand carload shipments of commodities 
of comparatively small value, such as sand, coal, fer- 
tilizer, low grade of ore and others. 


“The provision that shipments shall be sold after re- 
maining on hand sixty (60) days after notice of arrival 
is given consignees, is not intended, however, to necessi- 
tate roads holding such commodities, as referred to, in cars 
sixty (60) days, nor until freight and demurrage charges 
may equal or exceed the sale value of the shipments. 


“Carriers have first lien on freight shipments for freight 
and other lawful charges, as provided in tariff publica- 
tions. It follows that such revenues should be protected 
and should not be dissipated through permitting their 
accrual in amount to exceed the value of the shipments. 
The alternative is obvious. 


“In some cases it will be found desirable for the road 
to take over the property for its own use and make fair 
settlement with the owner. In some cases best interests 
of all concerned may prompt the sale of shipments by 
carriers to best possible advantage and for account of 
whom it may concern. In other cases it may be neces- 
sary to unload the property in the best available space, 
even on the ground, pending disposition. 


“Therefore, railroads under federal control should use 
their best judgment in dealing with each case as it arises.” 


RAILROAD MAIL SERVICE. 


It has now been decided that it is permissible for rail- 
roads under federal control to carry as railroad business, 
without payment of postage, mail which relates to the 
business of other railroads under federal control and 
which is sent by and addressed to officers or employes 
of railroads under federal control. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Delivery of Freight Without Surrender of Bill of Lading, 


Question: Please give us your advice on the following: 
We shipped a small lot of beans to a party in Trenton, 
N. J., on open white bill of lading. We billed shipment 
to ourselves, notifying party for whom the shipment was 
intended. After some time the draft with bill of lading 
attached was returned, consignee claiming it had never 
received the shipment. We entered claim against the 
railroad company for loss in transit and, after investiga- 
tion, they claim that delivery was made, but without writ- 
ten order from us or the surrender of the bill of lading 
properly indorsed. We claim they had no right to deliver 
shipment without surrender of bill of lading properly 
indorsed or a written order. The railroad company claims 
it had the right to deliver without surrender of the bill 
of lading. 

Answer: . Under any form of shipment, whether on 
straight bill of lading or order notify bill of lading, the 
carrier can only deliver the goods at destination or any- 
where else upon the surrender of the bill of lading, cover- 
ing the goods, properly indorsed. If a carrier undertook 
to deliver the goods without the surrender of the bill of 
lading it does so at its own risk and must respond in 
damages under the law, which damages are measured by 
the value of the goods shipped at the time and place of 
shipment. Inasmuch as this shipment was sent under an 
order notify bill of lading and the goods were delivered 
without the surrender of the bill of lading, it follows that 
the draft being the purchase price of the goods was un- 
paid, consequently the shipper was out the goods and 
the price of the goods, and under these circumstances the 
carrier is beyond question liable. 

The Six Months’ Clause of Uniform Bill of Lading. 

Question: Will you kindly advise us your interpretation 
of the six months’ clause of the uniform bill of lading? 
Does this apply when a shipment is damaged on account 
of being transferred en route by the railroad company, or 
in case of carelessness on the part of the carrier? 

Answer: That part of section three of the conditions 
upon the bill of lading which deals with this question 
provides, in brief, as follows: Except where the loss, 
damage or injury complained of is due to delay or dam- 
age while being loaded or unloaded, or damaged in transit 
by carelessness or negligence as conditions precedent to 
recovery, claim must be made in writing to the originating 
or delivering carrier within six months after delivery of 
the property, etc. 

Under this provision of the bill of lading which con- 
stitutes a contract between the shipper and the carrier, 
the six months’ notice will not apply to claims for loss or 
damage resulting from the carelessness or negligence of 
the carrier while the goods are in transit. Neither does 
it apply to damage or loss caused during loading or ul- 
loading and, inasmuch as there are no qualifications to 
that part of the provision, it seems to follow that this 
clause will not apply to damage or loss caused by loading 
or unloading by the carrier, wherever that loading or ul- 
loading may take place. Hence it would appear that if 
the car was unloaded and the contents loaded into another 
car while the goods were en route, that unloading and 
loading would come within the provision of the Carmack 
amendment and within the contract contained in the Dill 
of lading holding that it is not necessary either to file 
notice of claim or to file a claim as a condition precedent 
to recovery. 

























Liability for Demurrage. 


Question: Will you please advise through the next is 
sue of The Traffic World, your opinion as to whether we 
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are liable for demurrage that accrued under the following 
circumstances: The ABC Railroad had an embargo on 
scrap iron destined to ....... , requiring all receivers of 
this commodity to secure permits for handling. During 
a month last spring we asked the railroad for permits 
for all the cars we could possibly unload promptly, but 
for some reason this railroad accepted between 35 and 
40 cars from connections without permits. These extra 
cars made such an accumulation that before the same 
were unloaded several hundred dollars’ demurrage ac- 
crued. We have not objected to paying the demurrage 
that accrued on the scrap iron handled on permits, or 
other commodities which were not unloaded promptly due 
to this accumulation. In this connection will state that 
we hired an engine and crew and delayed the unloading 
of other commodities, making every possible effort to 
release the cars promptly. 

Answer: It is undoubtedly true that the shipper, under 
the circumstances above set out, is not liable for the 
demurrage accruing upon the cars which were shipped 
into this plant without permit. The carrier violated its 
own requirements, and these requirements were relied 
upon by the shipper in ordering cars and in making its 
arrangements for handling them. It was by reason of 
this violation of its own requirements on the part of the 
carrier that the shipper was overstocked with extra cars, 
these cars having not been ordered by the shipper. It 
was apparently the negligence of the carrier that caused 
the shipper’s inability to unload all the cars within the 
free time allowed, and hence it would appear that any 
demurrage that accrued on those extra cars is not charge- 
able to the shipper. 


Statute of Limitations Applies. 


Question: Will you please advise, through the columns 
of The Traffic World, what recourse we have against the 
Missouri Pacific on an old claim filed early in 1914 for 
overcharge, which has been dragging along since then, 
and which they now claim they cannot adjust, as it was 
prior to the foreclosure of their road Feb. 1, 1917. 

Answer: The correspondent has no recourse whatever 
against the Missouri Pacific at this time. In order to 
preserve the rights of the correspondent, the claim should 
have been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
within two years after the payment of the money repre- 
senting the freight charges. The filing of the claim with 
the railroad company does not stop the running of the 
statute of limitations. The fact that legal proceedings 
were had against the Missouri Pacific and that road 
was foreclosed in 1917 would have no effect upon the 
claim if it were not outlawed. 


interpretation of Rule 10, Official Classification. 


Question: We would appreciate if you would kindly 
give us correct interpretation of rule 10, Official Classifi- 
cation, as applied to the follawing case: We had two 
cars of furniture shipped from Traverse City, Mich., to 
Chicago, which were billed as 300 bundles of chairs, K. D., 
wrapped, and 30 crates of tables, chair and rockers, K. D. 
flat. The tables in the crate would be entitled to fourth 
class carload, and the rockers and chairs would be en- 
tiled to through commonity rate of 34 cents, at which 
basis we made settlement with the carriers on account 
of the chairs being the highest classed or rated articles 
in the car. It so happens that the fourth class rate 
would be higher than the commodity rating, and the car- 
Tlers feel that they are entitled to settlement on second 
class basis in spite of the fact that the commodity rate 
Tfemoves the application of the class rate. We would 
appreciate very much, therefore, if you would kindly ad- 
Vise us whether or not we are correct in our contention 
Tegardless of the fact that this 34-cent rate is lower than 
the fourth class on account of being a commodity rate, 
and being the correct rate to apply on the entire shipment. 

Answer: “When a number of different articles (provided 
with L. C. L. and C. L. ratings) are shipped at one time 
by one consignor to one consignee and destination in 
carloads, they will be charged at the C. L. rate applicable 
to the highest classed or rated article, and at minimum 
carload weight as provided in sections B or C of this rule.” 

This is all of the rule that is applicable to this case. 
Consequently, as all the articles which were shipped are 
siven carload and less-than-carload ratings in the classifi- 
tation, they are subject to rule 10. If articles carrying 
Commodity rates were excepted it would destroy the rule, 
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and if it had been the intention to make a different rule 
regarding articles covered by commodity rates, the classifi- 
cation exceptions would certainly have set out the rule as 
applying to articles moving under commodity rates. Of 
course, all articles moving under commodity rates, with one 
or two exceptions, have carload and less-than-carload rat- 
ings in the classification, but under the rule, as it stands, 
it is reasonable to assume that if a shipper loaded an 
engine on a coal car and shipped a few tons of coal in 
the same car, coal always taking a commodity rate and 
being unclassified, the railroad companies would justly 
assess the transportation charges based upon the engine 
= = the weights governed by sections B and C af 
rule , 


HANDLING MILK AND CREAM CANS 


Hale Holden, regional director, in Suppleemnt No. 1 to 
Circular No. 141, says: 

“As a result of previous instructions there has been 
a decided improvement in the handling of empty cans, 
but it is deemed advisable to again bring the matter to 
the attention of all concerned, with the following sug- 
gestions somewhat more in detail, and also citing the 
principal causes which have been brought to our attention 
by a committee of officials in charge of handling milk on 
the railroads. The greatest contributing causes to the 
actual loss of the cans seem to be failure of the owners 
to properly mark the cans, and the diversion of the cans 
from their home stations to other places. It is desirable 
that a campaign of education along these lines be started, 
and, while we realize that it might not be advisable to 
refuse cans which are not marked just as they should be, 
it is felt that a strong effort should be made to get the 
cans marked in the following manner: 


“Cans should be marked with the owner’s name and 
station by either (a) a brass plate; (b) embossed (raised) 
letters; (c) painted letters of size not less than one inch. 

“On their return journey cans should bear a tag show- 
ing date of return, name of the person who is returning 
the can and the point from which returned, except that 
in cases where there are a large number of cans it would 
be permissible for the shipper to furnish a memorandum 
indicating the number of cans and where they are to be 
distributed along the line. 

“The features which it has been found are chargeable 
to the carriers are as follows: (1) Failure of train em- 
ployes to unload cans at their home stations; (2) rough 
handling of cans by train employes; (3) lack of interest 
among station employes in noting errors in unloading; 
(4) station employes not making delivery to proper ship- 
per; (5) failure to promptly return empty cans to shipper 
after they have been turned over to the carrier by con- 
signee. 

“It has been suggested that large shippers might paint 
their cans a distinctive color, or paint a distinctive colored 
band on them, so that they could be readily assorted by 
train crews.” 


GOVERNMENT SLOW PAY 


Cc. A. Prouty, Director, division of Public Service and 
Accounts, has written to regional directors as follows: 

“Complaint has been made by the treasurers of railroads 
under federal control of the failure on the part of the dif- 
ferent departments of the United States government to 
promptly pay bills due to the railroads for transportation 
of men and property. 

“In order that intelligent presentation of these facts may 
be made to the appropriate authorities, will you kindly 
have the federal auditor of all class 1 roads under your 
jurisdiction immediately prepare a report which will show 
the amount due from the United States government for the 
transportation of men and material (excluding mails) 
showing separately (1) the amount due from each depart- 
ment of the government, and (2) the amount due on stated 
account separately from the sums not yet stated to the 
government. 

“Kindly have this statement prepared as of December 31, 
1918, and I would be pleased if you‘will give such instruc- 
tion as will result in these reports being filed here not 
later than January 21, 1919.” 
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E. F. CARRY RESIGNS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


E. F. Carry has resigned as chairman of the Port and 
Harbor Facilities Commission of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, in order to give his attention to the affairs 
of the Haskell & Barker Car Company, Inc., which gave 
him leave of absence during his public service in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Carry cabled his resignation to Edward N. Hurley, 
chairman of the Shipping Board, who is now in Europe 
and who accepted the resignation by the following cable- 
gram: 

“Your resignation as chairman of the Port and Harbor 
Facilities Commission received. In view of the great 
personal sacrifices which you made in leaving your busi- 
ness affairs early in the war and accepting the position 
of director of operations of the Shipping Board, which 
department was so successfully organized by you, and 
later the most important work performed by you in con- 
nection with the ports and terminals, I feel that you have 
made sacrifices enough and therefore reluctantly accept 
your resignation. May I personally express to you my 
deep appreciation of your loyal support and advice at all 
times during the many trying periods of our shipbuilding 
and operating program during the past year and a half?” 

Mr. Carry became associated with the Shipping Board 
Oct. 9, 1917, and under his supervision as director of op- 
erations that department assembled information in regard 
to the location and daily movements of every merchant 
vessel operated by the War Department, the Navy De- 
partment and the Shipping Board. It was through the 
Division of Operations also that the “turn-around” of ships 
was expedited. 

Mr. Carry severed his connection with the Division of 
Operations about the first of June, 1918, to assume the 
chairmanship of the commission from which he has just 
resigned. 

The work of the Port and Harbor Facilities Commission 
has consisted not only in investigating those structures 
and appliances used in the conduct of maritime commerce, 
and in designing and recommending such improvements 
and extensions as those investigations appeared to justify, 
but in conducting original research for the compilation 
of statistics in regard to the points of origin and destina- 
tion of exports and imports. The information being thus 
compiled under the direction of Mr. Carry is to be used 
for the formulation of a zoning system for the entire 
country under which commodities will flow through those 
ports that are found to be within economic transportation 
distance of the points of origin and destination, while 
ships and railroads are under government control. 

Mr. Carry has specified no exact date for his return to 
Chicago, but it is expected he will leave Washington 
shortly after the middle of the present month. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Bartles-Maguire Oil Company, the Delaney Oil Com- 
pany, the American Petroleum League and the Western 
Petroleum Refiners’ Association have been allowed to be- 
come interveners in Docket No. 10274, Wadhams Oil Co. 
et al. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo et al. 

The effective date of the orders in Docket No. 10081, 
George E. Rice Potato Company, Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. 
Co. et al., and Fourth Section Order No. 7348, Rates on 
Potatoes From Bruce, Minn., have been extended from 
Feb. 1, 1919, to March 1, 1919. 

The Shreveport Chamber of Commerce has been per- 
mitted to intervene in Docket No. 10306, Alexandria (La.) 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Wm. G. McAdoo et al. 


The effective date of Fourth Section Order No. 7213, by 
a supplemental order, has been extended from Feb. 9 
to June 20, 1919. This order covers applications Nos. 542, 
1530, 548, 1952, 458 and 1548 of the Alabama Great South- 
ern, Central of Georgia, Chattanooga, Southern, Louisville 
& Nashville, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and the 
Southern Railway Company, all of which will be included 
in Docket No. 9701, The Lookout Paint Mfg. Company 
vs. Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia R. R. Co. et al., 49 
I. C. C., 40, and involve the rates on pipe blacking from 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company is permitted 
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to intervene in Docket No. 10309, World Publishing Con. 
pany et al. vs. the A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


TAKING UP SIDETRACKS 


A. H. Smith, regional director, in a circular says: 

“Owing to the shortage of rail for new sidetracks, re 
pair purposes, etc., it is understood that instructions haye 
been in effect on some lines to take up industrial tracks 
or other sidetracks which have served the purpose for 
which they were constructed, and which are no longer 
needed, in order to provide material for such purposes, 

“As the emergency which required such action no longer 
exists, it should be understood that it is not intended that 
any tracks should be taken up without the consent of the 
corporation in writing, except, of course, tracks which have 
been laid since federal control to serve some temporary 
need. 

This is necessary in order to avoid the possibility of 
the Administration being required, at the end of federal 
control, to restore tracks which at present are apparently 
unnecessary.” 








LIVE STOCK LOADING FACILITIES. 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee announces that 
the following tentative rule—“From or to stations where 
there are no facilities for the handling of carloads of live 
stock in either single or double deck cars, or both, the 
rates will apply only where shippers or consignees furnish 
the necessary appliances for loading and unloading, such 
appliances to be provided by shippers or consignees at their 
own expense and risk’—has been docketed for consider 
ation by all the district committees under its jurisdiction. 





RATES ON PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS, ETC. 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has instructed 
the New Orleans Western District Freight Traffic Com. 
mittee to docket for consideration in the usual way the 
question of continuation or otherwise, of rates which are 
at present in effect on packing house products and other 
commodities from the territory west of the Mississippi 
River to Key West; Fla., for export to Cuba, which rates 
are now based on differentials higher than the rates to 
New Orleans, La. 


HAY OR STRAW STORED IN TRANSIT. 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has instructed 
the Dallas District Freight Traffic Committee, the New 
Orleans Western District ‘Freight Traffic Committee and 
the Denver District Freight Traffic Committee to docket for 
consideration the question of the cancellation of storage in 
transit privileges on hay or straw where the outbound 
shipment consists of hay or straw. 


TRANSPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVES. 


The Commission has authorized the addition of the fol 
lowing note to paragraph 1501 (i) to its regulations gor 
erning the transportation of explosives: ’ 

Note—Toy torpedoes exceeding the limit prescribed herein 
and which were manufactured and packed prior to July, 15, 
1918, may be shipped until July 1, 1919, provided upon examina- 
tion of samples by the Bureau of Explosives they are safe fot 
transportation. 


MINIMUM WEIGHT ON PLASTER, CARLOADS. 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has asked its 
district committees to docket for consideration the ques 
tion of minimum weight on plaster in carloads throughout 
western territory, the tentative proposition being that the 
minimum weight be made 40,000 pounds wherever the 
present minimum weight is lower. 


RATES ON POTATOES. 


Docket No. 2828 of the Western Freight Traffic Com 
mittee covers the question of rates on potatoes from Wis 
consin, Minnesota, Colorado, Utah and Idaho producing 
points to points in Texas, the tentative suggestions being 
that the opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in I. C. C., Docket 9093, be complied with by advancilé 


- the rates from St. Louis, Colorado, Utah and Idaho points 


to north Texas points, to the basis in effect to other Texas 
common points. : 
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DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—Iten:s In th. Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
nw, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


january 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Burnside: 
#10043—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 


january 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: ’ 
10318—The Burton-Richards Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 
10311—Downev Shipbuilding Corp. vs. S. I. R. T. Ry. et al. 
10311, Sub. 1—Jules S. Bache et al. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Di- 
rector General of Railroads et al. 


January 14—Alexandria, La.—Examiner Gibson: 
9723, Sub. 1—Chamber of Commerce, Monroe, La., vs. Mo. 
Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 15—Dayton, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
1. & S. 1165—Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., paper and woodpulp (3). 
january 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: ’ 
10307—Geo. C. Holt and B. B. Odell, receivers, Attna Explosive 
Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads et al. 
10310—Geo. C. Holt and B. B. Odell, receivers, Actna Explosive 
Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads et al. 
10317—Geo. C. Holt and B. B. Odell, receivers, Attna Explosive 
Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads et al. 
10319—Geo. C. Holt and Benj. J. Odell, receivers, Attna Ex- 
plosive Co., Inc., vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of 
Railroads et al. 
January 15—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Worthington: 
10254—Monarch Paper Co. vs. Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
January 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.:_ 
*Ex parte No. 62—Average annual operating income of Pullman 
Company. 
January 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
Sub. 1—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 
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_ such#™ 49271, Sub. 2—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 
t their R. R. Co. et al. 
‘sider-fm 10271, Sub. 3—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. W. G. Mc- 
a Adoo, Director General of Railroads et al. 
ction. 10271, Sub. 4—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. C. M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co. et al. 
C 6-8 pane Gypsum Co. vs. Culver & Port Clinton R. 
" R. Co. et al. 
10320—Swift & Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of 
Railroads et al. 
January 16—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gibson: 
9922—-LLake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana vs. A. & N. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
January 16—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: : 
102267—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 
January 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
102293—Three States Tire Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
10286—Hyman-Michaels Co. vs. McAdoo, Director-General of 
Railroads et al. 
January 18—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Gibson: 
102278 and Sub. Nos. 1, 2, 3—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce 
vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads et al. 
v7 en, Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
January 18—Williamson, W. Va.—Examiner Fleming: 
10253—E. E. Musick vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. and W. G. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads. 
January 20—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Worthington: 
10279—Union Lime Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 20—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Meyer: 
In the matter of the valuation of the properties of the E. J. & 
E. Ry. Co., C. L. 8. & B. Ry: Co., J. & B. I. Ry. Co. 
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.e fol Mvanuary 21—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Gibson: 
$ gor 10007—Sugar Land Mfg. Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 
: 10143—Chamber of Commerce, Houston, vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
nerein M/anuary 23—Utica, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 
ly 15,4 10315—Clark-Davies Coal Co. et al. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director 
mina- General of Railroads et al. ‘ 
fe forg™/anuary 24—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Gibson: 
10302—Harris, Irby & Vose vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 25—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 
10287—Globe Elevator Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director Gen- 
S. eral of Railroads et al. y 
sd its January 27—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Pattison: 
ques ; ew Process Stove Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. UG Ry. Co, 
o et al. 
ghout @vanuary 27—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Gibson: 
it. the 10284—-F't. Worth Freight Bureau et al. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Di- 
rector General of Railroads et al. 
r the @anuary 30—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Gibson: 
103089—World Publishing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
February 1—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Gibson: 
102682—Neosho Grocery Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads et al. 
10327—Kansas City Refining Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director 
Com: General of Railroads et al. 
Wis February 3—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner La Roe: 
ucing 9702—Memphis-Southwestern investigation. 
gic february 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
being ‘ 10083-—-Whitewater Lumber Co. vs. Alabama Central Ry. 
issiot M* 10120—Allan C. Wood vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. Co. 
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oints FOR SALE 
Texas 3,000 6x8-8 Standard number one Oak Sawed 
Ties. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


-THE TRAFFIC WORLD 8 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. 











MANAGER—Competent short line manager wishes to locate 
with progressive ‘short line; thoroughly experienced in short 
line methods, traffic operation, accounting, etc.; best of refer- 
ences furnished; location immaterial. Address L. E. H., Traffic 
World, Chicago. 





WANTED—Position as assistant or Traffic Manager with 
some industrial concern or railroad. Ten years’ experience; 
fully familiar with proper procedure before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Western territory preferred. Age 30, mar- 
ried; references furnished. Address “Railroad,’’ care of The 


Railroad; eleven years’ experience in present position. Personal 
reasons for desiring to make change. Am familiar with ac- 
counts, I. C. C. requirements, classification rulings etc. Address 
‘“‘Auditor,’’ care of The Traffic World. 


WANTED—Ex-railroad employes, with Freight Claim Office 
experience. State experience and salary expected. Address 
“Agent,’”’ The Traffic World. 


WANTED—Position, Assistant Traffic Manager, on or east 
Mississippi River; fourteen years’ experience; 34 years old, mar- 
= a gpa references. Address A. O. A. 192, care of The Traffic 

orld, 


WANTED—Situation by man experienced in freight traffic 
work oa exporting. Address B. B. 31, The Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WANTED—Position by COMPETENT TRAFFIC MAN, 381 
years old, married, conscientious worker; best references. Pré- 
fer southeastern territory. Capable of taking charge or organ- 
izing traffic department. Address ‘‘Results,’’ care of The Traffic 











HONORABLY DISCHARGED army officer desires position. 
Six years’ railroad and three years’ industrial traffic experi- 
ence. ‘‘Business.’’ 


TRAFFIC MANAGER is seeking desirable opening; sixteen 
years’ ee. railroad and industrial. Thoroughly familiar 
wi I. C. C. regulations and procedure; rates and efficient 
handling of claims. Capable of assuming charge or organizing 
traffic department. Married. Address ‘““Manager,”’ care of The 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 








tect the commercial and transportation interests. 
Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
i ee ee ee a eee President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 


i. 2 is bs ee aodcessnanercmenseseasans Vice-President 
Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of 
* Commerce. 

CR Te, Soo hao accinncnctitense anaes Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

i a an Sao sev tnetaseceessdabeoeesnss -Assistant Secretary 

& North Be Gatie Street, Citenme, TH. 2. .0 oc sveces cascee 





MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


A..N. Bradford ....... Sieceaaielat pasese’ Seinen eosacaa ... President 
(<— = eee. cere rer ners T Vice-President 
We. J. BUTI 2 cccccccccccccccccscscccooese Secretary-Treasurer 
Wee. te BE ino icsc ceseoassanscanscvesusawanensie Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager. General Offices. Lawrence Building. Sterling. TI. 








WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Iil. 


Phone Canal 3400 
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TO EVERY SHIPPER AND} 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD. 





Vol. XXIII, No, 9% januai 


Inefficiency in Freight Shipping]jW 


The American 
Commerce Association 
Can Furnish You 


AN EFFICIENT 
TRAFFIC SERVICE 


A helpful and profitable service for the 
man in your business who is responsible 


for transportation costs. Practical con- 
sulting and training service from fore- 
most experts, increasing the value of your 
traffic man and enabling him always to 
recognize and avoid the pitfalls for 
wasted freight money and profits. A 
very valuable service to you in light of 
results gained and direct money savings. 





Transportation is one of the greatest factors in 
the success or failure of a business concern. Trans- 
portation costs determine selling price, costs, profits, 
and competition. $300,000,000 is the estimated total 
just “thrown away” each year by firms, who, for 
the lack of competent traffic men, ship their prod- 
ucts under the wrong rate, or by the wrong route, 
or make many of the hundreds of other costly mis- 
takes which only a thoroughly trained traffic man 
can know and avoid. : 

The man directing your shipping must know 
every twist and turn in the traffic business. And, 
because it has heretofore been practically impossi- 
ble for traffic men to learn all these points except 
by long and often costly experience, The American 
Commerce Association, thru its Advisory Traffic 
Council Board, and 300 consulting traffic experts, 
together with its ten standard committees, has pre- 
pared a practical training for traffic men, covering 
every phase of traffic knowledge and experience. 

This training comprises complete instruction in 
traffic, traffic law, rules and regulations appertain- 
ing to all classes of shipments, under all conditions, 
in all territories, and in all lines of business. To 
your traffic man this training will mean a great deal 
—learning to avoid costly mistakes—getting the 
cheapest rate and the shortest route—reducing your 
freight costs so that you will win out against com- 
petition—taking advantage of the many privileges, 
allowances, mixed carload rules, long and short 
haul regulations—and hundreds of other valuable 
points which will cut down your shipping costs and 
make your traffic man a big asset. 

The American Commerce Association, as you 
probably already know, is a national organization 
working in the interests of higher traffic efficiency. 
Its work is carried out thru its Advisory Traffic 
Council, staff of consulting traffic experts, and ten 
standing committees, representing 300 practical 





traffic men of national reputation, such as C. C. Me. 
Cain, Chairman, Trunk Line Asso.; T. A. Gantt, 
Traffic Manager, Corn Products Refining Co.; C. A 
Blood, Freight Traffic Manager, Lehigh Valley 
Railroad; R. H. Drake, Traffic Manager, American 
Can Company; W. C. Morgeroth, Traffic Manager, 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co.; W. B. Barr, Manager, 
Trade and Transportation Bureau, and scores of 
others equally prominent. 

Training from such men as these will surely be 
of great value to your traffic man and of direct profit 
to your business. The service which the Associa 
tion offers applies to your particular business and 
daily problems. No theories or generalities are 
dealt with. The training your traffic man will re 
ceive will be used by him day after day, year after 
year, in solving your problems, cutting your costs, 
broadening your field, increasing your profits, and 
in contending against your competition. 

Full information regarding this service will be 
sent upon receipt of the coupon on the opposite 
page. Designate on the coupon whether you ar 
interested in the above-mentioned service or the 
one mentioned opposite. Use, at once, the coupon 
on the other page. 


How Freight 


America’s greatest trade era is here. Our factories, forests, 
mines and soil will produce a commerce superior to ow 
greatest expectations. Only competent men can direct the 
enormous shipping necessary. With 300,000 different © 
loading points, 25,000 different shipping descriptions of g00 
thousands of traffic laws, rules, regulations, allowances ant 
privileges, it is no wonder that hundreds of millions of d0- 
lars are every year wasted by firms who lack trained mel 
to direct their shipping. 

Thru lack of efficient traffic men here are a few of the 
resultant losses. One shipper lost $1,500 on demurrage; 2 
other lost $3,000 on mis-application of a proportional rate: 
another lost $1,100 on mis-classification; another wast 
$10,000 on mis-classification of petroleum tailings. There alt 
thousands of ways in which freight money may be wasted 
A few of these are: (1) thru applying the wrong rate; ( 


using the wrong route; (3) mis-description of goods; (4) thm 
violation of transit privileges; (5) failure to use mximul 
rate schedules; (6) errors in switching charges; (7) ms 
application of demurrage rules; (8) mis-application of mixed 
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ngyiW astes Profits---Save Freight Money 
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If You Need 


Competent Traffic 
Man in Your Office 


The traffic man you need to save you thousands of dol- 
lars yearly may be in San Francisco, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans or Duluth. It is practically impossible for you 
to pick the right man from thousands of others in the same 
line. The American Commerce Association will cheer- 
fully furnish you, without expense or obligation, the names 
and complete records of from 3 to 7 such traffic men best 
qualified by experience and knowledge for your particular 
business. This complete record will state the previous 
experience of each person named, including his creden- 
tials and character, general educational record, special 
traffic training, reliability, initiative and salary value. 

Through this means you will be able to select with cer- 
tainty from the three to seven records submitted the very 
man you need for any vacancy or for the establishment 
of an efficient traffic department in your business. This 
method places you in touch with traffic men who have 
passed the acid test, men who are trained and experienced. 

The misfits are eliminated and the man you select, after 
considering his complete record, will be 80 per cent more 
efficient and capable than one you could employ by the 
“hire and fire” policy. 

You are informed, subject to your selection, the intimate 
data concerning traffic managers, traffic attorneys, traffic 
secretaries, traffic assistants and clerks qualified for 
rating, classifying, routing, packing and handling all phases 
of traffic work—thorough traffic men who have met the 
high standards set by the Advisory Traffic Council of the 
Association, know the 49 traffic territories, the application 
of the 26 kinds of freight rates, the 54 special freight 


‘(Money is Wasted. 





carload rules; (9) failure in applying allowances and priv- 
ileges; (10) mis-application of rules of weights and carload 


minimums; (11) errors in applying long and short haul 
clause; (12) errors in extending charges; (13) mis-application 
of rules applying to used or returned goods. 

Only competent traffic men with a scientific knowledge of 
every phase of the transportation problem can efficiently 
handle your shipping. Such men will save you thousands of 
dollars more than you pay them. A few of the results se- 
cured by properly trained traffic men are: $36,000 saved on 
iron pipe shipments; $614,000 saved in ten months on ship- 
ment of automobiles; $3,000 more profit made on one contract 
because of efficient shipment of motor trucks; $4,000 saved 
in shipping horseshoes; $600,000 discovered by traffic experts 
in revision errors. 

An efficient traffic man will mean as much to your firm 
as to these others who have benefited so richly. Send, with- 
out cost or obligation, for full information about the services 
me:tioned abov2 which the American Commerce Association 
offers to you. 

RRR ETE SE CL TTL IS A OT, SETI SA: oe 





The American 
Commerce Association 
Can Furnish - You 


“ A COMPETENT 


TRAFFIC MAN 


A man who knows traffic thoroughly. 
One who pays his own salary—makes 
you a profit—extends the market for 
your product—helps you win out against 
competition. A man who knows every 
twist and turn through experience, 
backed by technical knowledge and 
traffic law authority. We have such a 
man for you. 

| SE ET SE a EIN TS OT IIS LT I TI ETD IE ITLL TERETE 


services, the application of Federal and State traffic laws, 
the factors governing shipping cost, the principles con- 
trolling the efficient management of traffic departments— 
men well qualified by experience, training, judgment, apti- 
tude and technical knowledge, backed up by ambition and 
foresight, to increase your profits, cut down your traffic 
leaks and help you to win out against competition. 

This service is absolutely given without expense or ob- 
ligation. We simply want to help ambitious men who 
have attained the high standard of traffic knowledge and 
efficiency set by this national association of 300 traffic 
experts and officials from all parts of the country. 

Designate on the coupon below whether you are inter- 
ested in this service or that mentioned on the other page, 
and full information will be furnished. An authoritative 
and interesting book by H. G. Wilson, formerly president 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, entitled ‘“Oppor- 
tunities Along the Trails of Traffic,” will also be sent to 
you without cost. It explains how millions of dollars are 
wasted in shipping freight, domestic and foreign trade 
opportunities, and many other points of interest and value 
to you. 

Upon receipt of the coupon this book will be sent, to- 
gether with full information regarding either one of the 
services to which you are entirely welcome. Use, at once, 
the coupon below. 


. 


American Commerce Association, 
Dept. 21, American Commerce Building, 
Chicago, IIlinois. 


Gentlemen: 


In accordance with your offer in Traffic World, please give us 
full particulars regarding the following: 

(1) How we can secure through your co-operation, with- 
out expense or obligation, a competent traffic man to han- 
dle the traffic work as outlined in our letter under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(2) How you can train the traffic men responsible for 
our shipping having to do with the problems outlined in 
our letter under separate cover. 


Company 


Address 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 





Cable Address “HARSTEE 


OocanFreights Estabiished 1900 
SS” The J. H.W. Stele Co. 


New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 





DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 


Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members American Chain of Warehouses 


STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 





Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 ~ 226 hg tA y A ST. 
L PASO, TEXA 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Spencer Transfer, North Carolina 


(Largest Freight Transfer Station in the South) 


For quick service to the Carolinas and upper Georgia 
consign pool cars to us for distribution. Through mer- 
chandise cars loaded out daily for this entire territory. 


Acme Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., of New York 


H. N. McEwen, Resident Manager. P. O. Salisbury, N. C. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy ne © Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse Low- 

est Insurance te in City. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 





OAKLAND wy Weemerra.ay:\ SACRAMENTO 


th 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


Shipments af C.L. Rates 


PNG AOA NNT NIKY AC 


Operating !7 Warehouses and Docks 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN 4 CO. 1131 EAST 771TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dock House (100 x 400’) 

Gran = aera, South 
L CG or Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or J. & & Del’y 

Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
t and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
ISE STORAGE, ne IN TRANSIT 
AND TRANSHIPPIN 


Governed by illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ii. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point in the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
SspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - = = MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO north, South, East and West 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us youtjtibation to North, South, East and West 


GENERAL 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 


Vol. XXIII, No. 2 
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THE TRAFFIC, WORLD 


Some New Traffic Department Forms 


FIRST—A Loose Leaf Claim Record Form 


Punched to fit a standard 6x9 post binder and containing 
detailed information as to the claim, including space for proper 
closing record, and an easy follow up scheme. 


Price 100, 75c 200, $1.45 300, $2.10 500, $3.25 1000, $6.00 
SECOND—Consignee’s Affidavit Covering Shortage 


A recognized form for use by consignee when there is a shortage 
in car load freight. 


Price 100, $1.004 


THIRD—Consignee’s Affidavit Covering Damage 


Similar to the form described above and at the same schedule 
of prices. 


FOURTH—A Label Designed to Prevent Pilferage of Freight 
and Express Shipments 


A forceful warning to would-be pilferers to the effect that as the 
package while in transit is in Government custody, tampering 
with it carries a maximum penalty of ten years in prison— 
VERY EFFECTIVE. 


200, $2.00 300, $2.50 500, $4.00 


Price Not Gummed 





Price Gummed 


0.50 

200 1.00 200 75 
300 = 1.25 300 1.00 
500 1.75 500 1.25 
1000 2.75 1000 8 2.25 


F IF TH—ana don’t forget that we carry in stock the Standard Loss and 
Damage Claim Forms prescribed by the Director General, 
in his Order 41 and the Overcharge Claim Forms prescribed 
in Order 55. And our schedule of prices is as follows: 


100 of each or 200 of either $2.00 delivered 
150 of each or 300 of either 2.90 delivered 
e 200 of each or 400 of either 3.75 delivered 
250 of each or 500 of either 4.50 delivered 
500 of each or 1000 of either 7.50 delivered 


Prices on greater quantities of any of the above quoted on application. 
Forms all carried in stock and orders will be filled immediately on 
receipt, the prices shown all being delivered ones. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street Chicago, Illinois 
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